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SPRING. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 
Again the bloom, the northward flight, 
The fount freed at its silver height, 
And down the deep woods to the lowest 
The fragrant shadows scarred with light. 


O inescapable joy of spring! 

For thee the world shall leap and sing! 
But by her darkened door thou goest 

Forever as a spectral thing. 


—_—— wee) —— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The bill to enable tox-paying women in 
third-class cities to vote at tax elections 
has passed the lower house of the New 
York Legislature. The Senate Committee 
on Cities refused to report it, following 
its usual tactics of trying to kill in com- 
mittee a bill which could not be killed 
openly in the Senate, as the majority in 
its favor was too strong. Gov. Odell 
favora the bill. 





Judge Hanecy of Chicago is said to have 
Tendered a decision which logically in- 
Volves the removal of every woman now 
¢mployed by the city under the eivil ser- 
vice law. He is reported to have held 


that no person other than “a qualified 
elector” is eligible to any office or place 
Within the jurisdiction of the merit board. 
The Chicago Post says: 

There are no “electors” among the 
women of Illinois in the proper sense of 
It is true that our women are 


that term, 





permitted to vote for candidates for the 
exalted office of university trustee, but that 
does not make them full-fledged electors. 
If, then, the law is as Judge Hanecy is 
supposed to have construed it, no woman 
can be admitted to any examination for 
any place under the civil service law, and 
the appointment of a woman is as illegal 
as the appointment of a New Yorker or 
Parisian. Are the positions to which the 
civil service act refers “‘offices’’ within the 
meaning of the term as used in the cities 
and villages act, or are they mere places 
of employment, to which the limitation as 
to residence found in that act does not 
apply? This question assumes special im- 
portance in view of the alleged discovery 
that Judge Hanecy’s interpretation of the 
laws governing employment of civil ser- 
vice by the municipalities of this State ex- 
cludes women as well as non-residents. It 
appears that an appeal has been duly 
taken from this sweeping decision. 








—_o- 


‘To promote among women an intelli- 
gent interest in municipal affairs, and to 
aid in securing permanent good govern- 
ment for the city of New York, without 
regard to party or sectional lines,’’ the 
Woman’s Municipal League of the City of 
New York has been incorporated. This 
League was organized during the first 
mayoralty campaign of Seth Low. The 
efforts then made convinced the women of 
the need of a permanent organization. 
During the second Low campaign, the 
League’s work in the Woman’s Campaign 
Committee was conceded to have had 
great influence. Miss Margaret Living- 
ston Chanler has for some time been pres- 
ident of the League. She is a grand-niece 
of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


—_—-— 


JUDGE LINDSEY AND THE BOYS. 

The Denver News says: 

Judge Lindsey of the Denver county 
court has tried another experiment which, 
though it did not meet with the hearty 
approval of some of those who are watch- 
ing the work of the juvenile court, was 
wholly successful. The judge found it 
necessary to send two more of the boys of 
his court to the Industrial School at Gold- 
en. Everybody seemed to have given 
the two lads up for thoroughly bad, but 
Judge Lindsey still had faith in them and 
he told them so. He said it would be 
necessary for him to send them to Golden 
because they could not be properly cared 
for in this city, and the home influence 
was not such as to assist the work of the 
court. 

‘Now, Charley, you know that every 
one in this town says you are one of the 
worst boys ever known here,”’ said the 
judge, who refrained from giving the lad’s 
full name because be hopes that the boys 
will still have a bright future. ‘I do not 
believe it, though, and I know that you 
will do the best you can to make a good 
boy. Ido not want to send you to Gold- 
en with an officer, for I know it would 
make you feel bad.”’ 

Then, turning to the other boy, the 
judge said that he would send each to 
Golden in charge of the other. 

The boys arrived at Golden in the mid- 
dle of the afternoon, and before arriving 
at the office of the superintendent of the 
institution, they were met by a number of 
boys on the playground. They were ad- 
vised by these to ‘‘tear up their roots” 
and get out as fast as they could, for the 
reform school was a terrible place. The 
boys are said by the superintendent to 
have stopped long and thought. Finally 
Charley, who has caused so much trouble 
in this city, and who Judge Lindsey has 
been advised a number of times should be 
placed where he could not get away, de- 
cided that, since they both had promised 
the judge that they would go to the su- 
perintendent, they must keep their word. 
This they did, and, stifling the temptation 
to get away, the two youngsters—the old- 
est only eleven—marched to the superin- 
tendent of the school and delivered their 
writs. 

It will be remembered that Miss Kate 
M. Gordon met Judge Lindsey at the re- 
cent National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, and was told that the votes of 
Colorado women had much to do with 
keeping him in the office which he fills so 
well. 





NO STATE-REGULATED VICE FOR CHICAGO 


Every once in awhile we read a state- 
ment that in some city an effort has been 
mae to legalize prostitution. For many 
years no public effort of this kind was 
attempted in our great Western metropo- 
lis, Chicago; but our time came. 

Alderman Hunter of the City Council 





presented a resolution asking that an ef- 
fort be made to change the State law in 
order that cities might license prostitu- 
tion, segregate it, and have enforced med- 
ical examination made of the women in- 
mates of houses of ill fame. About the 
same time Captain Piper made an exami- 
nation of the police force of Chicago for 
the City Club, and in his report concern 











FRANCES POWER COBBE, 





The death of Frances Power Cobbe, in 
her eighty-second year, removes a noble 
and unique figure from English life. 

In her delightful biography, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Miss Cobbe 
mentions that her ancestors for four cen- 
turies had been country squires, and that 


FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


ing the inefficiency of the police he in- 
serted a recommendation that prostitution 
be licensed. 

These two things quite aroused the 
women, Three days after Captain Piper’s 
recommendation, the Evanston Woman’s 
Club passed a strong resolution condemn- 
ing such action, and next day the Chicago 
Woman’s Club, with its magnificent mem- 
bership of a thousand, also passed a strong 
resolution against it. 

The Chairman of the City Council Com- 
mittee called a meeting Monday at which 
were representatives of many women’s 
organizations, and some of the Ministers’ 
Associations, I have never seen a set of 
men more uninterested and bored than 
were the aldermen on this committee. I 
have learned since that letters had been 
pouring in upon them insuch numbers that 
they were already wearied of the question 
and opposed to the plan. One alderman 
told me he had time for little other busi- 
ness during the past week besides opening 
and reading letters of protest. Before 
half the speakers were heard, one alder- 
man impatiently said, ‘There is no use 
going on further with these speeches. We 
are probably all of the same opinion. 
This matter would better be buried once 
for all, and so I move, Mr. Chairman.” 
The crowd of ministers and women dele- 
gates who were standing around the five 
seated Solons were rather loath to cease 
their arguments, but, as all the aldermen 
present voted for this motion, with dawn- 
ing relief the conference closed, after a 
session of a little over an hour. The 
Chairman of the Committee, Hon. Charles 
Alling, who is himself an earnest reform 
worker and Christian man, felt pleased 
that so strong a force had been out pro 
testing. Thus the women of our city 
have shown again that good women are 
not the enemies of their unfortunate sis- 
ters, but their strongest defenders from 
additional infamy. 

CATHARINE WAUGH McCULLOCH. 


-_-« 


IDAHO’S WOMEN VOTERS. 





A special dispatch to the Oregonian from 
Weiser, Idaho, reports that the most ex- 
citing election in the city’s history took 
placeon April 5. The contest was between 
the reform element and the advocates of 
a wide-open town, and the reformers won. 
The Oregonian says: ‘‘The women took a 
leading part in the election, and held the 
balance of power.”’ 

The Oregonian of April 6, under the 
heading ‘‘Anti-Gambling Tickets Win,” 
says also: 

Town and city elections were held 
throughout Idaho on April 5, excepting in 
Boise and Lewiston. In nearly all places 
the issues were local, the chief one being 
that of enforcing the law against gambling 
So far as heard from, the anti-gambling 
candidates have won quite generally. 








not one of them, so far as recorded, had 
ever done a dishonorable thing. She was 
born at Newbridge, Ireland, Dec. 4, 1822, 
at sunrise. She was the daughter of 
Charles Cobbe and Frances Conway. Her 
father had served in the Mabhratta cavalry 
in India, and had a medal. His wife used 
laughingly to say that he ‘‘went to jail on 
their wedding day,’’ for he stopped on the 
journey home and visited a new prison, 
with a view to introducing improvements 
into Irish jails. Frances was the young- 
est of her family, and was born in her 
mother’s forty-seventh year She says in 
her autobiography: 

I inherited a physical frame which, 
however defective even to the verge of 
grotesqueness from the xsthetic point of 
view, has been, as regards health and en- 
ergy, a source of endless enjoyment to me, 
From childbood till now in my old age, 
mere natural existence has always been to 
me a positive pleasure. Exercise and 
rest, food and warmth, work, play and 
sleep, each in its turn has been delightful ; 
and my spirits have kept a level of cheer- 
fulness subject to no alternatives of de- 
pression save under the stress of actual 
sorrow. .. Had I been a man, I have 
sometimes dreamed I could have made my 
mark and done some masculine service to 
my fellow-creatures, But the woman’s 
destiny which God allotted to me has 
been, I do not question, the best and hap- 
piest for me; nor have I ever seriously 
wished it had been otherwise; albeit I 
have gone through life without that inter- 
est which has been styled ‘‘woman’s whole 
existence.’’ Perhaps, if this book be found 
to have any value, it will partly consist in 
the evidence it must afford of how pleas- 
ant and interesting, and withal, I hope, 
not altogether useless a life is open to a 
woman, though no man has ever desired 
to share it, nor has she seen the man she 
would have wished to ask her to do so. 

She had a happy and healthy though 
lonely childhood, spent much out of doors, 
riding, rowing, etc. As she grew to girl- 
hood, she developed a strong taste for 
study, for reading and writing, and the 
morning sun sometimes found her still 
bending over her books, after being up all 
night. Her compositions astonished her 
teachers. ‘‘As men and women who are 
to be good musicians love their pianos and 
violins as children, so I early began to love 
that noble instrument, the English lan- 
guage, and in my small way to study how 
to play upon it.’’ She was educated first 
by governesses, later at a ‘‘young ladies’ 
school.’’ From sixteen years of age, for 
nearly twenty years she had the whole 
charge of her father’s housekeeping, in- 
cluding the ordering of large dinner par- 
ties; and she always thoroughly enjoyed 
this sort of work, and did it well. 

Her mind turned early to religious 
questions, with an intensity that made 
them for many years the absorbing inter- 
est of her life. Her parents belonged to 
the Church of England, but were not es- 
pecially devout. Even as a child, sbe 
‘loved God,” and, to her, ‘‘religious exer- 
(Continued on Page 124.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Mary J. Linco.n and Miss Anna 
Barrows, editors of the Home Science Mag- 
azine, resigned last month after ten years 
of editorial work. Although at one time 
owners and managers of the American 
Kitchen Magazine, their connection with 
its successor bas been only literary. 

REV. FLoRENCE Ko.tiock CRooKER is 
filling a number of appointments to preach 
in Boston,and giving addresses to women’s 
clubs, etc., in the intervals, Thus far she 
has been obliged to speak at least once 
every day. Mrs. Crooker expects to re- 
main in Boston over the May anniversa- 
ries. She is staying at the Franklin 
Square House. 

Miss ZILPHA D. Smita, for many years 
connected with the Associated Charities 
of Boston, bas been appointed assistant to 
Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, director of the 
new School for Social Workers in this city. 
The school will be opened in the autumn 
by Simmons College and Harvard Univer- 
sity jointly. 

Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL, as the result 
of severe strain in fighting fire at ‘‘Pitter- 
sweet,’’ Eliot, Me., on Feb. 28, 1904, is in 
a Boston hospital for special treatment, 
and unable to sail for Europe on May 18, 
as planned, It is hoped that she can go 
later, but hardly probable, as the case isa 
rather slow and difficult one. Letters 
may be sent in care of Dr. Richard Cabot, 
190 Marlborough St., Boston. 

THe EmpRESS oF GERMANY 
be suffering from an illness caused 
tight lacing. Folly is apt to find a refuge 
in courts. Meanwhile the movement for 
hygienic dress has made so much progress 
in Germany that about one third of the 
women ip Berlin and the other large cities 
are wearing the new costume. This is a 
combination of the empire and princess 
styles. The weight is suspended from the 
shoulders, there are no corsets, and the 
skirt is short enough to clear the ground. 
The general effect is much like that of a 
tea gown. When Strauss gave his concerts 
in Boston a few weeks ago, his wife wore 
this dress, much to the surprise of fash- 
ionable society. They did not know it 
was the costume now habitually worn by 
the more sensible element among German 
women. It is said that thus far no woman 
in Germany who has once adopted the 
new style has ever gone back to the old. 

Miss Emma L. JOHNSTON has been ap- 
pointed and installed as principal of the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Training School for 
Teachers, to succeed the late John Galla- 
gher. The exercises were conducted by 
Frank L. Babbott, vice-president of the 
Board of Education and chairman of the 
committee on high schools and training 
schools. President Henry A. Rogers of the 
Board of Education, after congratulating 
the school and its principal, spoke on the 
importance of the work of training teach- 
ers. Other speakers were Dr, William 
H. Maxwell, City Superintendent of 
Schools, Chancellor McCracken of the 
New York University, M. Dwight Collier, 
John Greene aud William Harkness of the 
committee on high schools and training 
schools. On behalf of the teachers, Miss 
Lucilla E. Smith, head of the department 
of geography and science, in a graceful 
address, welcomed Miss Johnston back to 
the Training School. Miss Johnson is the 
first woman appointed to the principal- 
ship of a high school or training school in 
that city. 


Miss FLORENCE G. HILL is acting as 
city treasurer pro tem. of Haverhill, Mass., 
at the regular pay of city treasurer. The 
treasurer stole $45,000 of the city’s money. 
‘In the same room,” a citizen of Haver- 
hill writes, ‘‘there was a very competent 
lady assistant who had been there twenty- 
five years. The question came up, why 
not make her city treasurer? Someone 
said it was ‘too much money for a woman 
to earn $3000; besides, there were voters 
who wanted it.’’’ A local paper says that 
at present Miss Hill is ‘the only woman 
city treasurer in the United States."’ This 
is a mistake. There are a number of 
women holding this office in Colorado and 
the other equal suffrage States. Out West 
this seems to be a favorite position in 
which to place women, perhaps because 
they are thought to be lesslikely than men 
to take flight to Canada with the contents 
of the treasury. Miss Hill’s parents were 
suffragists. Mr. E. P. Hill, a journalist, 
did much to aid the cause. We are glad 
that Miss Hill is doing the work and draw- 
ing the pay of city treasurer pro tem., and 
we wish she were eligible to hold the 


is said to 
by 





office in her own right. 
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Vital Issues. 





Borrep sy Cuarcorre Params Gian. 


(Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.) 








WHAT COUNTS. 
You may stuff your brain till it jamps the 
pan, 
Like over-risen dough, 
But you'll never be a better man 
Till you do the things you know. 
You may feel your love go round the earth, 
As a tire goes round a wheel, 
But the world will never know its worth 
Till you do the things you feel. 


Your head may be lord over all the land— 
Your heart may deserve a crown— 

Bat is’s what you do with your actual hands 
That keeps the whole world down. 


Men know the ties of our human life, 
And feel its mutual law, 
But they do as they did in the brute's lone 
strife, 
In the reign of tooth and claw. 


And women? We know that the world is 
one, 
We feel its common heart, 
But we do our life-long work alone 


And hold the world apart. 
c. P. G. 


OLD GREECE IN YOUNG AMERICA. 

The work of Mabel Hay Barrows in 
producing Greek plays has been spoken of 
in these pages in previous years; but that 
was when she was doing it for colleges. 
This year, in Chicago and in New York, 
she bas been bringing out Ajax, a tragedy 
of Sophocles, with a cast of real Greeks. 

The Chicago performance was at Hull 
House, and Jane Addams said of it that, 
in its purpose, method and result, it was 
an ideal instance of what Hull House was 
trying to do. 

Miss Lillian Wald, of the Nurses’ Set- 
tlement, who has been called ‘the Jane 
Addams of New York,’ was instrumental 
in the production here, and it took place 
in Clinton Hall, the first of those peo- 
ple’s casinos put up by the Social Hall 
Association of this city. 

The work as seen by the public consist. 
ed in the acting ofa fine old play, with 
appropriate settings and costumes, by a 
group of modern Greeks, with Miss Bar- 
rows in the partof ‘*Techmessa,”’ and I be- 
lieve one gentleman who was but half 
Greek in blood. 

It was wonderfully good acting. Ajax, 
who came from Chicago to take the same 
part that he did in the Hull House per- 
formance, was especially impressive, but 
the merit of the whole number was more 
astonishing than that of any ‘‘star.’’ 

That these commonplace mercantile 
men, whom we know mostly as small 
dealers in fruit, flowers, or antiques, 
should be able to recite ancient Greek 
with dignity and ease, and to take part 
in so exacting a play acceptably—this was 
what made the presentation notable. 

We do not appreciate how generally ed- 
ucated in the glories of their historic past 
are the citizens of modern Greece, how 
their former dignity is ever in their minds, 
and how they bave kept alive in unbroken 
succession their hereditary tradition. 
Even the ancient rivalry between Athens 
and Sparta still remains vivid; Miss Bar- 
rows found herself obliged to divide the 
parts equally between her Spartans and 
Athenians, or there was trouble at once, 

The actors felt their parts. They ad- 
mired and enjoyed the tragedy, and knew 
the story of its characters. They were 
proud of the mighty past they were por- 
traying, and proud of showing it to the 
Americans, 

Back of the representation itself, with 
its dramatic, historic, and archzological 
interest, lay the earnest work of the com- 
mittee who helped prepare for it, and the 
exhausting labors of Miss Barrows. It is 
difficult to overestimate the quality and 
quantity of effort required to bring to- 
gether all the irregular and often warring 
elements involved in an amateur perform- 
ance by men of different race, clan, lan- 
guage, education, businesse—different in 
all ways, yet held together by their com- 
mon pride. Hard as this work was, it was 
rendered many times more so by the fre- 
quent changes among the troupe, actors 
laboriously drilled to some degree of ex- 
cellence, and then dropping out suddenly 
as the time for the performance drew 
near, and the quarrels and misunderstand- 
ings always imminent. 

It is in such effort as this that Miss Bar- 
rows shows real genius. To reach the 
heart through every shell of outward dis- 
tinction, to inspire, encourage, illuminate; 
to convey the feeling of Sophocles and 
something of her own enthusiasm beside 
—this was what she was doing through 
arduous weeks, under incessant disap- 
pointments and difficulties. 

Still further in, behind the visible per- 
formance and all its preliminary labors, 
lies the large meaning of the work. 

Many were the puzzled inquiries as to 








what it was “‘for.’"’ Was it a charity—to 
help the Greeks, or what? Was it educa- 
tional—to the actors, the spectators, or 
both? Did she make money out of it? 

Its purpose was none of these. In some 
degree it touched them all incidentally, 
save the last. Miss Barrows gave months 
of exhausting work aud got nothing, save 
indeed the admiration and esteem of 
friends new and old. But the real mean- 
ing of ber work gives it place among the 
vital issues of our day, for our country in 
particular, but also for the world as a 
whole. 

The great movement of our age is the 
unifying of human life; the outgrowing of 
petty limitations of race and place, and 
the developing of that noble international 
consciousness which already is making 
itself felt. 

To this end America is doing magnifi- 
cent service. This nation was founded on 
broad lines of human right; rights, liber- 
ties and duties for all men. (To-day we 
even begin to claim them forall women, 
too.) America in its foundation principle 
of unio.—the grouping of independent 
States in common purpose—has succeeded 
where ancient Greece in all its grandeur 
failed, and in succeeding has established 
an organic principle of social life. 

America opened her arms to al! people, 
and all people came—another mighty step 
forward toward world-ruling humanity. 
The push toward universal dominance 
which Alexander and Napoleon mistook 
for the dominance of one nation, is here 
rightly expressed. 

One people shall rule the earth—but 
that is when we are all one people, and 
the mingling of races in our country is 
the first great historic example of such a 
world-blend. 

Even Rome at her broadest had no such 
cosmopolitan blood nor sentiment. Her 
patricians still ruled in the one central 
city; here eventhe New England Brahmin 
is unable to maintain supremacy. Ameri- 
ca is for the world’s people and no tiny 
rivulet of race descent can maintain itself 
separately save as asmall side stream—the 
swelling current is formed of every na- 
tion, and will ultimately dominate the 
globe. 

In this vast process we find ourselves 
confronted with the pressing problems of 
to-day’s immigration, problems we have 
not yet learned to solve. 

But toward solution tends every step 
that brings us mutual sympathy and un- 
derstanding, and it is such a step that 
Miss Barrows takes when she unifies the 
spirit of Greece across two thousand 
years, and brings Greece, new and old, to 
more intimate acquaintance with America. 

C. P. @. 


-_-—-— 


APROPOS OF PROF. WARD'S THEORY. 

Are the readers of the WomAn’s JouR- 
NAL making themselves familiar as rapid- 
ly as possible with the gynecocentric the- 
ory of Prof. Lester F. Ward, as set forth 
in full in his last book, ‘*Pure Sociology,”’ 
published by Macmillan? Nothing so im- 
portant to the woman’s movement has 
ever come into the world. 

If the theory is finally established, and 
it will no doubt be combatted with vio- 
lence by the mass of androcentric thinkers 
—namely, the world in general—it will 
change our whole thought as to women, 

Habits of thought which bave governed 
the human race for thousands of years are 
not to be altered in a day; but so great is 
the power of education, so wide and 
strong our systems of transmitting ideas 
to-day, that enormous progress can be 
made. The great doctrine of evolution, 
faintly adumbrated by earlier thinkers, 
has only been set clearly before us for 
some half a century; and already the 
thought of the leaders of thought is 
changed by it, and the world as a whole 
visibly affected. 

So with this great theory upon woman, 
we may look to see its vast effects at least 
begun, and help to spread them. 

The theory in brief is simple enough, 
being to the effect that the original form 
of life, later called female, has continued 
unbroken from the beginning, and is in 
herself capable of reproducing the spe- 
cies; that the male sex was introduced 
quite late in development, as a micro- 
scopic adjunct, because fertilization was 
found to be an advantageous process; that 
this tiny, helpless parasite assistant was 
gradually evolved to race equality through 
selection by the female; that equality 
and a perfectly free female endured until 
well along in the proto-social period, when 
man—alone among all created species— 
subjugated his female, and introduced the 
androcentric period, which is only now 
beginning to pass. Professor Ward, in 
the nature of his book, does not of course 
go into the far-reaching social conse- 
quences—that will remain for the second 
volume, perhaps, as applied sociology; 
but he does point out the biological con 
sequences, and shows how terrible were 
the effects upon the race of this unnatural 
position of woman. 

The woman’s movement which is now 





taking place is not something contradic- 
tory to nature, as many of our honest op- 
ponents hold, but a simple reassumption 
of original place—that of full equality in 
race distinctions, and as the main factor 
in reproduction. 

Recently a strong argument in support 
of Professor Ward’s theory has occurred 
to me, and I offer it for consideration 
here. 

It is this: That sinee the establishment 
of the full division of the sexes, and the 
development of the male to full equality 
in species,—such, for instance, as where 
oysters contribute equally to the process- 
es of parentage and perform equally all 
processes proper to the life of an oyster, 
—both have gone on together in the dif- 
ferentiation of species, side by side. Both 
became vertebrate, both became warm- 
blooded, both became quadru peds—what- 
ever raised them in race distinction was 
shared by both alike. But while these 
great lines of common progress were be- 
ing followed, the female, alone, has intro- 
duced whole stages of progress—stages of 
crucial importance to evolution. Through 
development solely confined to the female 
we pass the stage of primitive fishes, birds 
and reptiles,—mere egg-layers,—and rise 
to where the young are born alive—an 
enormous step. Highest of all, that final 
crowning stage in reproduction on which 
all the higher grades of life are based, is 
that last step of female evolution—order 
mammalia. In these world-changing pro- 
cesses the male has not shared at all. His 
part in the process is the same among 
mammalia, marsupialia, or ovipera. Since 
the early establishment of his compara- 
tively simple mechanism, he has contrib. 
uted nothing whatever toward nature’s 
main line of race improvement; but he 
merely inherited the rudiments of the fe- 
male’s tremendous advance. 

This certainly goes far to substantiate 
the claim that she is the main trunk and 
he the branch. 

There is no danger that women become 
too proud. As human creatures the ad- 
vance is all in the male line—and we in- 
herit the rudiments! 

But as a biological basis for our thought 
these things are most essential to know. 

Cc. P. G. 





A GENTLE DEFENDER. 


The kind and earnest defense of the 
San Francisco Examiner published in the 
last issue of this paper, urges me to quote 
from the brief comment I previously 
made. If the gentle defender had read it 
more carefully it would perhaps have 
made her approval of the California pa- 
per’s present virtues unnecessary. I stated 
very definite facts as to the Eraminer— 
facts which this lady admits and puts 
even more strongly, adding, that whatever 
progress was made by women was subject 
to the safe insults of this powerful paper 
—until it became popular. Then, as rep- 
resenting a market, it became worthy of 
respectful notice and got it promptly. As 
women grow more successful and are 
treated with more consideration, they 
should bear in kind remembrance those 
who honored their early struggles, and 
should not forget those who dishonored 
them with all the power of society’s 
greatest engine, the press. A paper 
may readily change its principles, to suit 
a changing market, or a political purpose, 
but such alteration is not like an honest 
reform of an individual. The point here 
is perfectly clear. Ata time when women 
were a safe and easy mark for abuse and 
contempt, this paper gave it them with a 
coarseness and @ gross injustice no East- 
ern journal could parallel. It now sees 
fit to treat them well—for reasons of its 
own. 

But if a man insults and abuses you 
when you are weak and defenseless, and 
then becomes respectful and admiring 
when you grow large and strong, do you 
therefore consider him a friend? A man 
who ten years ago was a prominent Dem. 
ocrat would not commend himself now as 
a Republican candidate, no matter how 
swiftly and thoroughly he had turned his 
coat. 

I make no criticism whatever of the 
good works of Mr. Hearst’s newspapers 
at present—but repeat the only charge 
made in this paper—that he is not a 
woman’s candidate. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 








SUFFRAGE IN IRELAND. 


While the Woman Suffrage Association 
was holding its annua! meeting in Wash- 
ington the cause of equality at the polls 
as well as in the payment of taxes was 
not dormant elsewhere. In City Hall, 
Dublin, under the patronage of the Man- 
sion House, the Irish Woman Suffrage 
Association held its convention last week, 
at which it was resolved, among other 
items of reform in connection with the 
new regime in Ireland, that Irish women 
should be authorized to vote for all can- 
didates at every public election on the 
same qualifications as men. In a word, 








the women ask that the parliamentary 
franchise be extended to their sex. Al- 
ready Irish women possess the municipal 
franchise. It was granted them by the 
provisions of the local government act, 
which became a law a few years ago. 
They took an active interest in the very 
first elections held under the new law. 
The eagerness with which they availed 
themselves of the privilege conferred and 
the excellent work they have done upon 
the various public boards to which some 
of their number have been elected have 
done much to strengthen their present re- 
quest for complete suffrage. It appears 
to be generally admitted that they have 
rendered very valuable service on the 
rural and urban councils, especially in 
reference to female inmates of public 
hospitals, workhouses and like institu- 
tions recently placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of local authority. 

The president of last week’s convention, 
which included 300 representative dele- 
gates, was the Lord Mayor of Dublin, Tim- 
othy Harrington, who is also a member of 
Parliament. Ip a vigorous address on the 
objects of the assemblage he asserted that 
the logic of accomplished facts shown by 
practical experience since the local gov- 
ernment act came into operation had 
silenced much of the opposition to female 
suffrage that had formerly existed in Ire- 
land and stifled its unreasoning clamor, 
and that it needed now but the revival of 
an energetic campaign to overthrow the 
last barriers of prejudice. On the plat- 
form with the Lord Mayor, who is one of 
the leading National members of Parlia- 
ment, were other well-known National- 
ists, as well as several Liberal-Unionists, 
including Thomas W. Russell, M. P. 
Able speeches were made by several of 
the ladies, who, although differing in re 
ligious belief and politics, were united in 
emphasizing the necessity for extending 
the parliamentary franchise to women, so 
that it might serve in their hands as a po- 
tent weapon with which to win much 
needed reforms and without which their 
most zealous efforts would be retarded 
and unproductive in large results.—Den- 
ver News. 
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SUFFRAGE WORK AND OTHER WORK. 


Usually, when I read anything by Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, I have no feeling 
but delight, admiration, and perfect agree- 
ment. But her views on ‘‘Suffrage Work’’ 
in the JouRNAL of March 56 call, I think, 
for a dissenting word. 

She compares the suffragist to the or- 
thodox Socialist who refuses to take part 
in immediate political action, because he 
thinks it is shorter to convert the major- 
ity to the Socialist party, and then reform 
everything at once, and says we should 
‘set about doing the things we would do 
if we had the ballot.” 

One unacquainted with the history of 
the suffrage movement would infer from 
Mrs. Gilman’s article that our Suffrage 
Associations had done little or nothing but 
argue for suffrage and petition for suf- 
frage, and that work “for civic reform and 
social betterment’’ had been done solely 
by other organizations of women. 

As a matter of fact, it is the Suffrage 
Associations and the individual suffragists 
in other associations that have always led 
in the work of organized womanhood for 
“civic reform and social betterment.’’ 
Moreover, it should never be forgotten 
that, in this work of organized woman- 
hood, the suffrage movement is the very 
foundation of all. It is the suffragists who 
have created a public sentiment that al- 
lows women to band themselves together 
in work fur the public good. They have 
made a smooth road for the feet of all 
women who want to deviate from the 
beaten track, and it is not for the suffra- 
gists to come round to the standpoint of 
other organizations; it is for other organi- 
zations to come round to the standpoint 
of the suffragist. 

Mrs. Gilman thinks that, if we take up 
other lines of work—whatever these may 
be—we shall get great credit for it; but 
the editorial which she quotes from the 
New York Evening Post does not support 
her in this belief. If the Post had been 
inclined to give credit where credit is due, 
it would have praised the suffragists for 
their successful efforts in civic reform 
and similar lines of social betterment, and 
of all other organizations of women it 
would have said, ‘‘For these to take no 
part in all this has meant complete sepa- 
ration from one of the most vital, if not 
popular, movements of the day, and a con- 
sequent loss of power and influence.”’ 

Mrs. Gilman asks, ‘‘Can nothing be done 
without the ballot?” The record of every 
Suffrage Association is a sufficient answer 
to this question, and if women are to be 
enfranchised because of what they have 
done, then their enfranchisement ought 
to come day after to-morrow at the latest. 
From the beginning of the suffrage move- 
ment, the suffragists have been doing the 
things that they would have done if they 
had had the ballot. 

In my own State, a little handful of 





women worked for ten years to get for 
married women the right to control their 
own property, the right to make a will, 
the right to collect and spend their own 
wages. They secured the equalization of 
the rights of courtesy and dower. With 
the help of the W. C. T. U., they opened 
the doors of the State College to women, 
During this time there were no petitions 
for suffrage, and very little argument for 
suffrage, except the argument of ‘‘success- 
ful effort in civic reform and social bet. 
terment.’’ A few years ago, still without 
the aid of the ballot, they secured schoo! 
suffrage for women in cities of the third 
class. This right of suffrage was exer. 
cised for some years with benefit to the 
women and to the schools, and the argu- 
ment of ‘successful effort’ was thereby 
strengthened. Nevertheless, a year or so 
ago, the women of the third class cities 
found themselves suddenly disfranchised 
by a stroke of partisan politics. And now, 
if we can get a co-guardianship bil! and 
an age of consent bill passed, and get 
some women trustees on the board of the 
State College, we may get back, ten years 
hence, the little scrap of suffrage so mer- 
cilessly wrested from us. 

I wish I could believe that men were 
converted to a belief in woman suffrage 
by seeing the good civic work done by dis- 
franchised women. It ought to convert 
them, and it ought at the same time to 
bring them to their knees in penitential 
shame. Think of women having to work 
ten years to obtain so obvious a right as 
the right of a married woman to control 
her own property and dispose of it by 
will! 

I believe that no lasting conversion to 
woman suffrage can be made except by 
the use of argument, the appeal to reason, 
We have got to keep hammering at men’s 
brain-cells until we get at that water-tight 
compartment, of which Renan tells us, 
where man keeps his inherited prejudices, 
his fossilized beliefs, and all the rest of 
his mental rubbish, and we must smash 
these to pieces with the weapon of logic. 
Until this is done, no map is really a be- 
liever in woman suffrage. If he believes 
that women ought to vote merely because 
of the good work they have done, he is 
not to be depended on. Next week or 
next year women may do something to 
shock his taste or awaken his slumbering 
prejudices, and at once he falls from 
grace, and has to be converted again. But 
if a man says that women should vote be- 
cause justice demands it, there you have 
a convert who will never backslide. That 
man has the quickened conscience and the 
fine sense of justice that leads him to ren- 
der unto woman her own without any im- 
pertinent questioning or doubting as to 
what she will do with it. 

The first great aim of the suffrage move- 
ment has been to quicken the national and 
the individual conscience by arguments 
that appeal to man’s reason, the faculty 
that distinguishes him from the brute. 
The evolution of a sense of justice in man 
means the evolution of a higher civiliza- 
tion; and who can estimate the debt that 
this generation owes and that all coming 
generations will owe to the women who 
have kept before the public a question of 
abstract right, and forced men’s con- 
sciences to wrestle with it, till out of the 
struggle has come the blessing of justice, 
not for woman alone, but for all hu- 
manity? 

If you will come down to Kentucky 
during a gubernatorial campaign, you will 
find hundreds of women who want to 
vote. Oh, how they do want to vote, as 
long as that campaign lasts! There is a 
work to be done, a candidate to be elect 
ed, and they want to help the work on by 
voting or by any other means. But if you 
talk to them of their right to the ballot, 
and suggest to them the duty of joining 
the Equal Rights Association whose aim 
is to win this right, you will find an un- 
responsive audience. Questions of right 
and justice are foreign to them, so they 
think, and they want the right only in 
order that they may obtain a certain thing 
that seems desirable. They are suffra- 
gists from expediency, suffragists for this 
occasion only, like the temperance evan- 
gelist who would give woman a vote on 
the saloon question, but who cannot be 
made to see woman’s abstract right to the 
ballot, regardless of her opinions on tem- 
perance. 

I am heartily glad that our Associations 
are going to take up other lines of work, 
but I hope the argumentative part of our 
suffrage work will be prosecuted with 
double zeal, for this underlies all ‘civic 
reform.’’ And meanwhile let us make 
no concession to popular prejudice, but 
“stand pat,’’ as Senator Hanna would 
say, on our past record for successful 
efforts in civic reform and social better- 
ment. 

As for credit, no matter how much good 
work we may do, we shall never get any 
credit from the opposition, unless our or- 
ganization changes its name and becomes 
the Ladies’ Literary Club, or the Civic 
League, or something similar. It is 4 





law of nature that women who believe 
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they have rights shall get no credit for 
good work. I am glad it is so, for be- 
cause of this the suffrage movement has 
drawn into its ranks only those stalwart 
souls who are content to work for human- 
ity without hope of credit. 

Mrs. Gilman says, ‘‘If it becomes appar- 
ent that the strong and successful helpers 
of humanity are the very ones who per- 
sistently demand the ballot, it will bring 
on the day of true democracy with speed.”’ 
Why is not that fact already apparent? 
Because, let it again be said, women who 
stand for justice can never get credit for 
the help they have given humanity. 

Lipa CALVERT OBENCHAIN. 

Bowling Green, Ky., March 26, 1904. 





EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 


It is @ noteworthy fact that there is a 
great deal more said about woman suf- 
frage in the States where it does not exist 
than in those where women who desire to 
do so may express their choice for candi- 
dates and public policies. In Colorado, 
where the experiment has been tried for 
many years with complete success, the 
matter is seldom discussed or referred to. 
The people are satisfied, and there is not 
the least evidence of a desire on the part 
of any considerable element to reopen the 
discussion. The question is settled, and 
settled permanently. 

It ie only when some one who is inter- 
ested in the question outside of the State 
desires to investigate the working of the 
Colorado suffrage system that we are 
treated to more or less radical expressions 
of opinion, and curious contortions of the 
facts for or against woman suffrage, and 
are thus reminded of the discussion that 
raged flercely here when the matter was 
under consideration by our own people. 
Again we hear that woman cannot fight, 
therefore she must not vote; we catch the 
echo of the frightful threat that we are 
destroying the home; we hear the cries of 
the children who suffer while mother 
shrieks from the political stumps; and 
are puzzled over the problem as to wheth- 
er womankind really desires to vote. 

All these matters and many more that 
might be rehearsed have been swept out 
of existence in Colorado. 

One abiding fact remains: 

The woman who desires to vote may do 
so; and doubt of the inherent justice of 
this principle is not present in sufficient 
measure to form the basis for an argu- 
ment in public, and rarely in private life. 

Woman suffrage has brought none of 
the evils that were predicted by its oppo 
nents. 

Woman suffrage is here to stay. 

It is a success. 

Woman's influence is felt in politics. 
That influence is welcomed and not re- 
sented. 

Colorado is not particularly concerned 
whether other States follow our example 
or not. 

We are satisfied with our present sys- 
tem, and there is not the least probability 
that we will ever go back to the old one. 
—Pueblo Chieftain. 





CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR IN NEW ZEALAND. 


fev. Francis E. Clark is organizing 
Christian Endeavor Societies in New Zea- 
land. In a letter to the Christian En 
leavor World he says: 

The public questions of the day interest 
in an unusual way the New Zealand young 
people. The young women vote on all 
questions as well as the young men. 
They keep posted on public matters. 
They are alive to the temperance issue. 
... The good-citizenship features of 
Christian Endeavor are very popular, and 
commend it to many men in public life. 
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WILLOW BROOK FARM. 


It has been decided to open Willow 
Brook Farm in May, providing applica- 
tions are received for at least ten board- 
ers. In May the apple trees are in blos- 
som, and it is a beautiful time of year in 
Portsmouth. 

During that month Mr. Dennis is will- 
ing to teach a class in drawing and paint- 
ing out of doors. 

Willow Brook Farm is pleasantly situ- 
ated in the town of Portsmouth, R. L., 
about five minutes’ walk from the station, 
fifteen minutes from Newport by train. 
The house has modern conveniences, large 
airy rooms, and a fine view of Narragan- 
sett Bay. Hezekiah Butterworth says in 
“Old New England: “If one would lose 
out of life one hundred and fifty years, 
let him go to the farm lands of the coast 
of the island of Rbode Island, outside of 
gay Newport. Here the very air seems to 
hold the past; the old houses, windmills, 
trees and woods are like that fabled Ger- 
man village that came up only once in a 
hundred years.” 

Stable accommodations on the place. 
Good table, supplied with vegetables from 
the garden. Pure spring water. A beau- 
tiful, picturesque country, with pleasant 
drives. A quiet, restful place. 

Board $10 per week, which includes in- 


struction in the class, but only during 
May. No reduction will be made in board 
if lessons are not taken, 

House heated by furnace. 

Address Miss J. Dennis, Portsmouth, 
B. 5. 





THE ENEMIES IT HAS MADE. 


The organ of the Colorado liquor-deal- 
ere says: 


Recently there appeared in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch an illustrated full-page ar- 
ticle which we wish every mother’s son of 
us here in Colorado might see and ponder. 

In a terribly vivid and practical way it 
pictures to us the greatest blunder that 
we, as the voters of this commonwealth, 
have ever been guilty of, namely, the in- 
excusable blunder of giving our women 
the right to vote. 

Is this put too strongly? 

Look at the picture: 

It is a polling place. It is crowded with 
women. On the walls are maudlin mot- 
tues in the God-bless-our-home style, read- 
ing: ‘‘Shafroth and Honest Elections,”’ 
‘“‘Shafroth Our Political Mentor,”’ 


Politics has Brought Parity in Politics,” 
“For God, Shafroth, and Honest Elec- 
tions!’ ‘“‘Woman Will Save the Ballot!” 
The polling-place is filled with members 
of the *‘gentle’’ sex instead of ‘‘bold, bad 
men.”’ But you wouldn’t know they 
were not men, if it were not for their pet- 
ticoats. Their faces certainly don’t pro- 
claim the difference. 

Of course, both cartoon and article are 
specimens of the wildest extravaganza. 

We who live in Colorado know very 
well that our women refrain from smok- 
ing, and, we hope, swearing, at the poll- 
ing-place; and, if we remember aright, 
there were no cardboard mottoes at the 
last election canonizing Mr. Shafroth a 
political saint. 

The funny writer and the funny car- 
toonist have simply had some fun at our 
ex pense—and we are perfectly willing to 
grin and bear it. 

But the incident serves to show this, if 
nothing else: Colorado women should 
never have been granted suffrage. 
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THE FAMOUS POT AU FEU. 





French cooking from hotels and restau- 
rants, or, at best, formal dinvers partaken 
of during a limited stay abroad. They 
have uever had the good fortune to be- 
come acquainted with the French home 
cooking, which is simpler, more econom- 
ical aod more wholesome than that of the 
vale 

Of infinitely greater interest to house- 
keepers on this side of the water are the 
menus of well-to-do French families. 
These combine economy with delicious- 
ness in a way from which we can learn 
much, 

In common with most European coun- 
tries, France has a national dish. This is 
the famous pot au feu, also called consom- 
iné, bouillon, and sometimes petite mar- 
mite, from the pot in which it is pre- 
pared. 

Properly speaking, pot au feu means the 
bouillon and the boiled beef that has 
served to make the bouillon Fur the 
beef, tov, is almost always eaten, less for 
economy’s sake than by preference. 

Of course, a good piece of beef is neces- 
sary. Rich and poor make the dish alike, 
but the very poor take a cheaper cut of 
the meat. 

If best results are + xpected, use an iron 
pot lined with porcelain, which is reserved 
especially for this purpose. The food is 
apt to lose its flavor if cooked in anything 
in which a strong smelling substance has 


bage, cauliflower, for example. 

Here is a list of the ingredients naces 
sary for an ideal pot au feu: 

Two pounds lean beef. 

One pound lower round of beef. 

A knuckle bone. 

Three quarts water. 

Four good-sized leeks. 

Three medium-sized carrots. 

Two medium-sized white turnips. 

One stalk of celery. 

A few sprigs of parsley. 

One vnion—medium size. 

Five cloves. 

One teaspoonful (small) of kitchen bou- 
quet. 

Two tablespoonfuls of salt, but no pep- 
per. 

Begin by scraping the carrots and cut- 
ting them in two. Peel the turnips and 
divide these also. Cut the leeks where 
the white part begins; wash, tie the white 
parts in a smal] bundle, tying the green 
part into a bundle with the parsley and 
celery. Peel the onions and stick the 
cloves into it. Put the meat into the pot 
with cold water, covering it and placing it 
over the fire. Watch it closely, in order 
to remove the scum with a skimmer as 
soon as this begins to rise. It must not 
boil until thoroughly well skimmed. 
When it boils too quickly, the scummy 
portion goes to the bottom and renders 
the soup murky. When it boils add the 
salt, the onion with cloves, the parsley, 
celery, green part of the leeks, the carrots 
and turnips. Cover and simmer for three 





hours. Then add the white part of the 


**Sha- | 
froth the Pure Politician,’’ ‘‘Woman in | 








previously been boiled—bam, fish, cab- ! 


Americans are apt to take their ideas of | he's got to s’port a wife and two little 





leeks, and boil two hours longer. The 
dish is now ready, except for the addition 
of the bouquet, which is put in about five 
minutes before serving.— Boston Post. 





CUILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WHO TOLD? 





A True Story. 


BY 8. JENNIE SMITH. 


Among the pictures in the photograph 
album was one that Teddy and Joey al- 
ways liked to show company. They 
turned to that one first every time. 

‘See! here it is!’ Teddy would cry! 
out; ‘do you know who it is?” | 

“Now don’t tell,’ Joey would warn 
him. ‘Let them guess. See! they’re | 
playing ball, and somebody took their | 
pictures. I don’t know the boys that 
are sitting down, but this one here that’s 
going to pitch the ball is somebody we do 
know. Now don’t tell, Teddy.”’ 

One day they were showing the picture 
to a lady friend, and she said: 

“It can’t be Teddy, because he’s too 
young.”’ 

‘‘And it can’t be me,’’ Joey added, “be- 
cause I’m not so big as that yet, and that | 
picture was taken a long time ago when 
my—there! I almost told,”’ 

“So you did,’’ said Teddy; ‘‘you must 
be careful.” 

‘*And you must be careful, too, Teddy.”’ 

Then both of the little boys coaxed the 
visitor to guess. 

“If you guessed the very nicest man in 
the whole world, then you'd be right,’’ 
said Joey. 

‘*Yes,’’ went on Teddy, ‘‘and he was 
the nicest boy, too, grandma says. All 
the boys used to like to play with him, 
because he wouldn't do anything mean, 
or quarrel, and he was such a good ball 
player that everybody wanted him.”’ 

‘‘And I’m named after him,”’ said Joey, 
‘‘only he’s mostly been called Joe.”’ 

‘And he don’t play ball now because | 


| 





boys,’’ came from Teddy. 

“I wonder if it could be your papa?” 
the lady then said, with a smile. 

“Ob! who told you?’’ the boys cried 
together. 

“Nobody. I guessed, you see.’’ 

Then Teddy and Joey clapped their 
hands, and looked very proud of their 
papa’s picture. 

‘*‘We want to be like papa, don’t we, 
Joey?"’ asked Teddy. 

And Joey answered: 

“Of course we do.’’—Christian Work. 





HUMOROUS. 


‘*Has your father a bad cold?”’ 

‘No, indeed. He is merely reading the 
Russian - Japanese war news aloud,’’— 
Washington Star. 


‘‘What is a press censor, pop?’ ‘Why, 
a press censor, my son, is a man who 
knows more thao he thinks other people 


should.’’ Yonker's Statesman. 
First Little Girl—Has your sister begun 
takin’ music lessons yet? 


Second Little Girl—She’s takin’ s me- 
fin’ on th’ piano, but | can’t tell yet 
whether it’s music or typewritin’.— New 
York Observer. 


A lady had been introduced to Dr. Weir 
Mitchell, aud, considering him a scientitic 
man, wished to direct her conversation 
accordingly. 

*‘Doctor,”’ said she, ‘‘don’t you think 
the cause of so much sickness is the want 
of Sozodont in the air?”’ 


Editor (addressing school)—Now, chil- 
dren, | suppose you all know that a news- 
paper is a public educator? 

Head Scholar—Yes sir. Teacher brings 
a copy of your paper to school with her 
every day, and makes the grammar class 
pick out all the grammatical errors, and 
she makes the iufant class pick out all the 
errors of spelling and punctuation! 


Will Carleton told of a mountain- 
climber in the Alps who fell over a preci- 
pice, and was sustained only by his hold 
on the rope. 

The guide uttered the first words that 
came to his mind. ‘‘Can you hang on?’ 
he asked. 

‘*How long?’’ the reply came back in a 
surprisingly calm tone. 

“I don’t know,”’ said the guide, excit- 
edly. ‘I expect another party along here 
about four o’clock. . They will help us if 
you can hang on sv long. I dare not 
move. If I change my footing, we shall 
both be dashed to death.”’ 

The American, hanging by the loop 
with one hand, took out his watch with 
the other. “It now wants twelve minutes 
to three,’’ said he, composedly. ‘I live 
in Brooklyn and do business in Manhat- 
tan. It often takes my trolley car more 
than an hour to go from the Bridge to 
Bedfurd Avenue. Yes,’’ he added, taking 
a newspaper from his pocket and prepar- 
ing to read it while holding it with his 
one free hand, ‘‘I can hang on until four 
o'clock all right.”’ 











FRENCH AND PAINTING. — Lessons in 
French and Pp pee gece on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at thie studio 





Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS : 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. tol P.M 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 





Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2.. 


Iw Cut this advertisement out for 
refer nce. 

















E COME Tv YOU much larger than we 
are here, of course,and bearing a message 
of love and good will) on beautiful biotters, five | 
for 10c.; 12 for 20c.; 1 for 3c. Also our brothers, | 


the doggies on blotters, same price. We will | 
come together if you wish, half and half, or any 
way you like. Do you want us to come and serve 

you and make you wm Ad If so, address our | 

master at our home and that of the puppies, | 

JOHN YOUNGJOHN, | 

293 Congress St., Hoston, Mass. | 

Yours in love and service, Six Littce Kits. 

| 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone 435-4 Tremont. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 








SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives we news that I cap 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


Q West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp Vo_umgs oF THe PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THs PHILAnN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volames we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 


BERLIN ane tne 


International Woman Suffrage Convention 


Special party for delegates and friends, with 
a delightful and comprehensive European tour. 
Party will sail June 4. Due in New York Jul 
21. All expenses, @295. For itinerary and ref- 
erences sendto MRS. M. D 2 

Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 

Business established in 1589. 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Kights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Ruv. Anna 
H. Suaw, Auice Stongz BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman's 
JourNAL Office, 3 Park St.. Boston. Mass 
1 rice, pcetpaid, 50 cents 





ORIENTAL RUGS REPAIRED. — An Ar- 
menian lady, the earliest Oriental rug repairer in 
this city, and with 18 years experience, wishes 
work at home, Hy washing, «nd cleansing 
Turkish, Persian and Indian rugs and carpets. 
New and old fringes made. Rugs cut down to 
any size desired. Rugs washed iv Oriental is 
without colore ony Address M.K., care M. 
Adams, 16 1-2 South Margin St., Room 9, Boston. 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental Sehool, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Oct. 1, 1903. a» continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either schoo! or other 
information, address the Secreta: ,, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A.M.,.< D.. 
416-430 Huntington Ave.. 
Boston, Mase 





Boston University 


School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo 
in New England 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply t« 


_ PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registre 


685 Boylston Street, Bosten. 
Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 138. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pismoy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St 
New York. 














Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
choice, and considerable common stock and farm 


tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A goed saw 
mill. and some wood-workin ea 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. press 


and 
This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


rinting offiee for ordinary work. 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalised. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow, 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley, 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fico- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all womer 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
Club. Write for particulars. 








CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HousEHOLD Uss 
Sifts the four# nd mixes 
19 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ ts wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

Ss2nd and Media Streets. 
Phijadelphia, P 


100 California Views, 10 Cents, 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 














GENERAL WORK.—A young man of 19, able 
to understand English, but not to speak it much, 
wants any wo: k he can do. Is honest and willing, 
Address A.B., 106 Plympton St., Cambridge, Mass. 


struction. 
E. H. RYDAI L, 


| 444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
ne must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
aame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








SCHOOL SUFFRAGE QUARTER-CENTENNIAL 

The 25th anniversary of school suffrage in 
Massachusetts will be celebrated at Faneuil 
Hall, Saturday, April 16, with an all-day 
meeting, from 10 A. M. to noon, and from 2 
to4 P.M. 

Mrs. Katherine Lent Stevenson, president 
of the Massachusetts W. C. T. U., will pre- 
side, and Mrs. Harriet T. Todd, State secre- 
tary W. C. T. U., will conduct devotional 
exercises. The address of welcome will be 
by Mrs. E. Trask Hill, State Superintendent 
of Franchise for the W.C.T.U. Henry B. 
Blackwell will speak on Early Days of the 
Suffrage Movement. Mrs. Sarah J. Boyden, 
president Ward and City Committee of In- 
dependent Women Voters, will give reminis. 
cences, Miss Blackwell will speak on the ad- 
vance of woman suffrage in 25 years, and 
Mrs. George F. Lowell will speak for Repub- 
lican women. 

In the afternoon there will be addresses by 
Rev. Dr. Scott F. Hershey, Mrs Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, honorary president of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A., on “Our Hope for the Fu- 
ture,’’ Miss M. E. Cheney, Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead, president Massachusetts W. S. A., 
and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, as a representa- 
tive of women’sclubs. Mrs. Howe will also 
recite the Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson has 
signified his intention to be present, and it 
is hoped that he will speak. 

The closing address will be by Mrs. Stev- 
enson. There will be music by Miss Sarah 
Munroe Hall. 





THE MOTHER GETS HER BOY. 


The law recently enacted by the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature giving mothers equal 
legal custody and control of their minor 
children, has resulted in the restoration of 
a child to his mother. The father, having 
deserted his wife, kidnapped the boy from 
the mother’s home in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and concealed him in the House of the 
Angel Guardian, a Catholic institution in 
South Boston, 

The mother having discovered, after 
long search, the place where her boy was 
hidden under an assumed name, demanded 
him, but was refused, and a Massachu- 
setts judge, we regret to say, declined to 
issue a habeas corpus for his restoration. 
Then the father appeared and demanded 
the boy. Under the law which formerly 
made fathers the sole guardians of minor 
children, this father would have resumed 
possession of the boy and removed him to 
some new place of concealment. 

But U. S. Judge Lowell was considerate 
and humane. He ordered that the child 
should remain where he was until the 
mother had time to secure a decree from 
the Supreme Court of New York award- 
ing the boy to her, pending the outcome 
of her suit for divorce. Thereupon the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts enforced 
the New York decree ‘‘as a matter of 
comity,’’ and ordered Brother Jude to de- 
liver the boy to his mother. 

Mrs. Hendricks then went to the House 
of the Angel Guardian, accompanied by 
her mother and brother, and was given 
possession of her soa. H. B. B. 





WOMEN AND ECONOMICS. 

During the past two weeks a series of 
important legislative hearings have been 
held by the Committee on Federal Rela- 
tions on the important question of Reci- 
procity with Canada and Newfoundland, 
It was a subject which intimately con- 
cerned the welfare of every household in 
New England. On the one band it was 
affirmed that business prosperity was se- 
riously impaired by existing restrictions 
upon our commerce, that our foreign 
trade was diminishing and our domestic 
trade at a standstill, that in consequence 
our enterprising young people were com- 
pelled to emigrate, and were replaced by 
uneducated foreigners, fleeing from worse 
conditions. Thousands of families, it was 
asserted, have had to abandon their sepa- 
rate American homes and te occupy 
“apartments’’—two, three or more fam. 
ilies in a single building, because the in- 
creased cost of living has made it impos- 
sible to maintain former standards. Mean- 
while rents have fallen from ten to twenty- 
five per cent. and unimproved property is 
unsalable from the enhanced price of 
building materials. This condition was 
attributed to the sale by the State of its 
railroads to non-resident corporations, but 
especially to the unwise restriction im- 
posed by Congress upon reciprocal trade 


protest or opposition by New England 
senators and representatives. 

On the other hand it was maintained 
that the restrictions were necessary and 
beneficial, that to remove them would 
break down our protective system and 
ruin the industries on which our prosper- 
ity depends. Indeed, one speaker pre- 
dicted that the movement for reciprocity, 
if successful, would result in a dissolution 
of the union, and the destruction of 
American nationality. 

This discussion enlisted on both sides 
men of eminent position and business ex- 
perience, and was debated with great 
warmth and earnestness for five succes- 
sive sessions. We do not propose here to 
consider the merits of the case. But we 
call the attention of suffragists to the fact 
that not a single woman appeared at these 
hearings, even as a listener. The battle 
was fought over the heads of the women 
of the community, nine tenths of them 
probably not even aware that the subject 
was under discussion, 

A few weeks ago, a proposition to put 
an end to the fraud in manufacturing and 
selling patent medicines, by compelling 
the use of labels giving analyses of their 
contents, was considered by a legislative 
committee. Only two women appeared 
and very few men. The defeat of the 
measure, of course, was a foregone con- 
clusion. 

Yet at the very time when this hearing 
was being held, a great crowd of women 
met to oppose-in an adjoining committee 
room an extension of the right to sell 
liquor by hotels from 11 P. M, until mid- 
night. Women’s clubs, and especially 
local woman suffrage associations, should 
invite discussions of economic questions, 
and should try to arouse among women a 
more general interest in current political 
issues. Familiarity with these would not 
only broaden women’s minds, but would 
bring them into more intimate relations 
with men, and thereby enlist more respect 
and attention for women’s claim to polit- 
ical equality. 

Frances Power Cobbe, whose recent 
death has saddened the hearts of suffrag- 
ists, during a long life of beneficent activ- 
ity was prominently identified with Kng- 
lish public affairs, and exerted no incon- 
siderable influence upon them. Harriet 
Martineau, a generation earlier, by her 
stories illustrating free-trade principles, 
was largely instrumental in changing the 
economic policy of Great Britain, and in 
bringing about a repeal of the corn laws. 

It would be well that American women 
should manifest a similar activity of 
thought and feeling in such directions. 
If women are to become political equals 
and participants with men in government, 
they must learn to share in the thoughts 
and activities of men in all that concerns 
municipal, State, and national well-being. 

H. B. B. 
4-9-9 —__—— 


MRS. HOWE ON GREEK INDEPENDENCE. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe spoke Sunday 
evening, April 10, at the Greek meeting 
at Chickering Hall, Bost »n, celebrating the 
75th anniversary of Greek independence, 
Mrs. Howe said in part: 

Gentlemen: The festival which you here 
celebrate is a noble one, and one in which 
the whole civilized world should bear a 
part. The terrible reverses of national 
life give us the greatest tragedies of his- 
tory. That Greece, which has led the 
world in art, science and philosophy, the 
country of Homer, Plato, and Aristotle, 
should have become the subject of a bar- 
barous, purely military race, was indeed 
a sad travesty of the true march of civili- 
zation, But when, after centuries of such 
ignomi: ious endurance, the heroic spirit 
of the fathers showed itself renewed in 
their descendants,—when, in the face of 
fearful odds, the Greek encountered his 
savage enemy on the battlefield, strong 
only in God and his right, then the world 
learned a lesson never to be forgotten. 
That brave soul of ancient Greece might 
be bound and imprisoned long, but it was 
immortal and could not die. And to-day 
we see that small kingdom, great in hu- 
man history, sitting at ease among the 
nations, crowned with peace and honor. 
And it is fit that this great resurrection 
should be celebrated in this new couatry, 
which so gratefully recognizes its debt to 
Greek learning and Greek art. The 
founders of our Republic were men im- 
bued with the learning of the Republic of 
Athens. Our first colleges had their 
chairs of Greek, and of the philosophy 
which had its cradle in that wonderful 
land. 

When the cry for your redemption from 
Turkish tyranny resounded through the 
cities of Christendom, the poets gave the 
first response. Byron sang “The Isles of 
Greece,’’ with all the magic of his genius, 
and our own Fitz-Greene Halleck cele- 
brated the heroic acts and end of Marco 
Bozzaris. From England and America 
went forth bands of young Philhellenes, 
eager to bear a part in the illustrious con- 
test. Prominent among these was the 





Dr. Howe. So in my family the love of 
Greece is an ancestral trait. My children’s 
children will never forget to love and 
honor the land to whose liberty he, their 
grandsire, devoted the flower of his young 
manhood, and the ripened wisdom of his 
later years. 





WOMAN'S WORK AND PUBLIC SAFETY. 

Dr. Loring W. Puffer of Brockton, Mass., 
coutributes to the New England Farmer 
an article that is timely, in view of the 
recent embezzlement of $45,000 by the 
city treasurer of Haverhill, Mass., and the 
discussion as to whether a woman can be 
appointed as his successor. Dr. Puffer 
says: 

Would not the great body politic be bet- 
ter, and would not the capital of individ- 
uals, firms and corporations be safer, if 
their books were in the care of competent 
women, instead of as it is now usually con- 
ducted, almost wholly by men? 

As we glance over the morning paper 
we expect, and almost always see, this 
startling item: ‘Another good man gone 
wrong.’’ The article states the fact of his 
being a devout member of some church, 
possibly the superintendent of a Sunday 
School, and that he stood high in the com- 
munity, and, so far as is known, had no 
bad habits. Now, in view of their com- 
monness, why does it not occur to more 
individuals to suggest a large increase of 
women in these positions, instead of con- 
tinuing almost exclusively the employment 
of men? Everyone knows, who has tried 
it, that women are more trustworthy than 
men. A case of default by a woman might 
occur, probably it sometimes does, but 
only just enough to make an exception to 
the rule, and I do not recall a single 
instance of one that I ever saw in print. 
Defaulting by men in responsible positions 
is actually one of the commonest things 
printed. Think of the heartaches and 
homes ruined thereby, and now, after a 
long experience, I respectfully suggest, as 
a remedy, a much larger employment of 
women in responsible positions, as both 
politic and wise. 

Wky should not a woman be paid the 
same price that a man receives if the work 
is as well done? It has always seemed to 
me to be unjust to discount a woman’s 
wages on account of clothing worn. Sup- 
pose Deborah Sampson had been a teacher 
a part of the time she had been in the 
United States army. Would she not have 
received the pay of a man, and because 
she was in the clothing of a man? Js it 
the clothing or the brain and the pose that 
fix the meets and bounds and the value 
rendered by the teacher? A woman is not 
supposed to be valued according to her 
fighting qualities or her brawn. Should 
not the price be governed by her attain- 
ments, and her ability to communicate in 
an intelligent and proper manner to un- 
formed and undeveloped minds, as well as 
for that peculiar manner given to woman 
only by her Creator, to soothe, encourage 
and uplift in their worship in the Temple 
of Knowledge? Why should this injustice 
be longer visited on the women? Why 
should they be compelled to receive only 
33 per cent. to 50 per cent. less than man 
for exactly the same work? Is it because 
woman is not as good as man, not as grace- 
ful, or inferior in any respect in her phy- 
sical proportions or mental make-up? 
Then, in the future, why not do justice 
to women? 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The Woman’s Club of Freeport, Ill., has 
completed the original design of the tablet 
marking the spot where the second joint 
debate between Abraham Lincoln and 
Stephen A. Douglas was held in August, 
1858. The women put the stone in place 
two years ago, and President Roosevelt 
dedicated it last June, but the bronze tab- 
let which was intended to be one of the 
most striking features was delayed. 





In addition to the reports from the Gen- 
eral and State Federations, local clubs, 
National Congress of Mothers, and other 
organizations, the Club Woman for April 
contains illustrations, sketches, verses, a 
story, and much other interesting matter. 
A valuable feature of the Club Woman is 
the dealing of Mrs. Florence Howe Hall 
and Mrs. Emma Fox with perplexing 
questions in their respective departments 
—‘Ethics and Aesthetics of Club Life’’ 
and **The Open Parliament.’’ Under the 
head of ‘Snap Shots,’’ Mrs. Robert J. Bur- 
dette, vice-president of the General Fed- 
eration, from month to month says things 
fraught with vital common sense. The 
following is one of her April ‘‘Shots’’: 

Women of America! If we should do 
nothing else than have the courage to live 
simply, and teach the coming citizen that 
he had better be purer though poorer, 
that manhood is worth more than money- 
hood, all the world would rejoice that, 
like Esther, the beautiful, we, as club 
women, had come to the kingdom for 
such a time as this, for the ‘“‘enlargement 








with Canada and Newfoundland, without 


father of my children, brave, noble young 


and deliverance of our people.’’ 


FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


(Continued from First Page.) 

cises were real pleasures, like being taken 
tosee somebody loved.” At seven years 
old, she revelled in Pilgrim’s Progress, 
the Bible, and even ‘‘The Whole Duty of 
Man.”’ At sixteen she began to doubt the 
miracles; she went through years of men- 
tal struggles and great unhappiness, and 
finally emerged into the serene Theism 
which she held so strongly and preached 
so ably all through her later life. She 
kept her change of views to herself during 
her mother’s life, and until her father had 
recovered from the first sorrow of his 
wife’s death. Then she told him frankly 
what her religious opinions had become. 
In those days, orthodoxy seems to have 
been bigoted to a degree that now looks 
strange. Her father, an excellent man 
and a loving parent, was inexpressibly 
shocked to learn that she no longer be- 
lieved in the supernatural inspiration of 
the Bible or in the deity of Christ. He 
said that ‘‘a man was called upon to keep 
the plague of such opinions from his own 
house.’’ Frances was sent away from 
home for nearly a year, and faced the 
prospect of earning her own living, as she 
expected to be disinherited. Then her 
father recalled her, and for eight years 
she continued to sit at the head of his table, 
but was kept ‘tin a sort of moral Coven- 
try.’’ She used to go out and pray in the 
garden while the family were at church, 
and writes: 

I look back to the summer forenoons 
spent alone in that garden as to the flow- 
ering time of my seventy years... For 
fifty years Theism has been my staff of 
life. I must soon try how it will support 
me down the last few steps of my earthly 
way. I believe it will do it well. 

Correspondence with Theodore Parker 
helped to bring her peace, 

At thirty she wrote her first book— 
‘*Essay on the Theory of Intuitive Morals”’ 
—and published it anonymously, to spare 
her father’s feelings. Longman, the pub- 
lisher, to whom she offered it, smiled at 
the idea of a book on such a subject by a 
young lady. Her “spirit rose with the 
challenge,’’ and she poured out to him 
much that she had been thinking of for 
years. He listened in silence, and then 
said, without reading the MS., “I'll pub- 
lish your book,’ 

It made a considerable stir, its ability 
being praised and its heresy denounced. 
All the reviewers took it for granted that 
the author was a man. The Caledonian 
Mercury called it ‘ta most noble perform- 
ance, the work of a masculine and lofty 
mind.’’ Miss Cobbe always considered 
this her most important work. It was 
written early in the morning and late at 
night, while she was acting as head and 
director of a large household, amusing 
her father, entertaining guests, teaching 
twice a week in her village school, and at- 
tending to every case of illness or trouble 
among the poor for miles around, 

On her father’s death, the homestead 
passed to her brother. Miss Cobbe felt 
very much her uprooting from the home 
which had become like a part of herself, 
but she courageously began a new life. 
She made a long journey, which took in 
Egypt and Jerusalem; enjoyed her travels 





vastly, and brought home not only a crop 
of new ideas, but a fresh sense of ‘‘the 
enormous amount of pure human good- 
nature to be found almost everywhere. . . 
For viewing human nature en beau, com- 
mend me to a long journey bya woman of 
middle age, of no beanty, and travelling 
as cheaply as possible, alone.’’ She has 
described her journey in her book ‘Cities 
of the Past.’’ 

Miss Cobbe had inherited £200 a year, 
and was not forced to work, but to her 
active temperament idleness was impossi- 
ble. She helped Mary Carpenter in her 
Reformatory and Ragged School work in 
Bristol, she gradually engaged more and 
more in workhouse visiting and looking 
after friendless girls, and improved the 
condition of sick and infirm paupers,devis- 
ing various reforms, and supporting them 
with letters of much ability in the press. 
At forty, a severely sprained ankle dis- 
abled her for four years. She went to 
Europe, spent much time in Italy, and 
made the acquaintance of Mazzini, the 
Brownings, Mrs. Somerville, Harriet Hos- 
mer, Mrs. Stowe, Rosa Bonheur, and 
other famous people, and met Theodore 
Parker for the first time at Florence, 
where he had come to die. Later she 
edited his works in twelve volumes, and 
supplied a full preface. 

Miss Cobbe wrote much for the maga- 
zines and papers, published book after 
book, largely dealing with religious sub- 
jects, was correspondent from Rome and 
Florence for the London Daily News, and 
did a great amount of miscellaneous writ- 
ing. After her return to London, for 
seven years she wrote three leading edito- 
rials a week for the Echo, besides other 
matter, and was a power in English jour- 
nalism. After the Echo changed hands, 
she was for some years an editorial writer 
for the Standard. Miss Cobbe was a born 
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against injustice, folly or cruelty; and her 
keen pen was truly “mightier than the 
sword.’’ She was drawn more and more 
into reform work, and could give less and 
less time to journalism, 

While working with Mary Carpenter, 
she came earnestly io desire various 
changes in the laws relating to young 
criminals and paupers, and Rev. Samuel 
J. May of Syracuse, N. Y., who visited 
her at this time with a letter of introduc- 
tion from Theodore Parker, converted her 
to woman suffrage. She became one of 
its ablest champions, 

In 1862 Miss Cobbe read at the socia! 
science congress in London a paper adyo- 
cating the opening of university degrees 
to women. The demand was ridiculed 
next morning by every paper in London, 
Just seventeen years later she went as one 
of a deputation to thank the president of 
London University for opening its de- 
grees to women, She spoke and wrote 
for equal suffrage. She was largely in- 
strumental in securing the law which al. 
lows poor women, if beaten and abused 
by their husbands, to have a legal separa- 
tion and the custody of their children, 
with some allowance from their hus- 
bands’ wages. There were at that time 
about 1,500 aggravated assaults on wives 
in England reported in court every year. 
The new law brought unspeakable relief, 
One sober and industrious woman, living 
in O——, had been frightfully abused for 
thirty-three years by a bad husband, 
When she learned from a friend that Miss 
Cobbe was responsible for the change in 
the law, ‘‘she kept saying, ‘She’s a lady— 
she’sa lady. Bring her to O —, Missis! 
and we'll percession her down t’ street!’ 

A lecture of Miss Cobbe’s on ‘The Little 
Health of Ladies,”’ advocating less dosing 
and more fresh air and hygiene, had an 
excellent effect. The wife of a rich map- 
ufacturer, who had helped Miss Cobbe in 
her philanthropies, seemed a confirmed 
invalid, crawling with difficulty out of her 
carriage when she came to see Miss 
Cobbe, and lying on the sofa during the 
visits. 

One day a tall, elegant woman, whom I 
scarcely recognized, walked firmly and 
lightly into my drawing-room, and greet- 
ed me cordially, with laughter in ber eyes 
at my astonishment. 

**So glad to see you well!’’ I exclaimed, 
‘‘but what has happened to you?” 

‘It is you who have effected the cure,”’ 

“Good gracious! How?’’ 

“Why, I read your ‘Little Health of 
Ladies,’ and I resolved to set my doctor 
at naught and go about like other people. 
And you see how well I am. There was 
really nothing the matter with me but 
want of exercise!”’ 

In 1881 Miss Cobbe gave a course of no- 
ble lectures on ‘‘The Duties of Women,” 
which have been republished by religious 
societies and the W. C. T. U., and went 
through three editions in England and 
eight in America, The part relating to 
political duties was circulated as a tract 
by our Suffrage Association. 

Miss Cobbe knew almost all the famous 
people of her day in England, and not a 
few in America, She says: 

I had the pleasure of receiving Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe in Hereford Square, and 
also Mrs. Livermore, whose speech at one 
of our suffrage meetings realized my high- 
est ideal of a woman’s public address. 
Her noble face and figure like that of a 
Roman matron, her sweet manners and 
playful humor, without a scintilla of bit- 
terness in it—as if she were a mother re- 
monstrating with a foolish schooolboy 
son—were all delightful to me. 

During the last part of her life Miss 
Cobbe’s deepest interest was in the aboli- 
tion of vivisection. The abominable and 
generally useless cruelties committed in 
its name revolted alike her clear head, her 
warm heart, and her strong sense of 
right. She worked for its abolition with 
all her passion and power. A person in- 
terested in the cause left her a fortune, 
which she devoted to it. In the last chap- 
ter of her biography, she wrote: 

It is my supreme hope that when, with 
God’s help, our anti-vivisection contro- 
versy ends in years to come, long after I 
have passed away, mankind will have at- 
tained through it a recognition of our 
duties toward the lower animals far in ad- 
vance of that which we now commonly 
hold... At least, the time will come 
when no man worthy of the name will 
take pleasure in killing; and he who 
would torture an animal will be looked 
upon as in the truest sense inhuman. 

In 1884 Miss Cobbe retired to Hengwrt, 
Dolgelly, Wales, a beautiful country place 
where she has since lived in retirement. 
Lord Shaftesbury and other friends bought 
her an annuity of £100 (about $500) a year. 
On her eightieth birthday she was pre 
sented with such a testimonial to her emi- 
nent services to humanity, signed by 4 
long list of the most distinguished per- 
sons of England and America, as few men 
or women ever received or deserved. Her 
mind was active to the last. Only a few 
weeks ago, we received from her a letter 
saying how much she enjoyed the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, and enclosing a report of 
the ordination of the first woman minister 
in England (to the pastorate of the Unita 
rian Church at Leicester). 

Miss Cobbe was the author of the fol- 





reformer, with lance always couched 
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lowing books: An Essay on Intuitive 
Morals, 1855; Religious Duty, 1857; Pur- 
suits of Women, 1863; Cities of the Past, 
1863; Broken Lights, 1864; Italics, 1864; 
Studies Ethical and Social, 1865; Hours of 
Work and Play, 1867; Dawning Lights, 
1868; Alone, to Thee Alone, 1871; Darwin- 
ism in Morals, 1872; Hopes of the Human 
Race, 1874; False Beauty and True, 1875; 
Reéchoes, 1876; Duties of Women, 1880; 
The Peak io Darien, 1881; A Faithless 
World, 1885. Miss Cobbe also issued a 
great number of pamphlets, among them 
The Workhouse as a Hospital, 1861; 
Friendless Girls and How to Help Them, 
1861, containing an account of the Preven- 
tive Mission at Bristol; Female Educa- 
tion, 1862; The Red Flag in Jobn Bull’s 
Eyes, 1863; Criminals, Idiots, Women and 
Minors, The Age of Science, The Moral 
Aspects of Vivisection, The Higher Ex 
pediency, Light in Dark Places, Science 
in Excelsis, etc. A. & B. 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 








(Concluded.) 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, FEB. 16. 
The afternoon was largely taken up 
with the electlon of officers. The result 
has already been published. 


Mr. Myers of Portland, Oregon, in be- 
half of the Lewis & Clark Exposition, in- 
vited the Association to hold its next an- 
nual convention in Portland. He prom- 
ised in behalf of the Exposition Company 
three hundred dollars toward the expenses 
of the convention, and the Oregon E. §S, A. 
promised two hundred. He set forth at 
length the advantages of the Association’s 

oing to Portland, and mentioned that 
Dartess National Conventions had al- 
ready agreed to meet there during the 
Exposition. 

Mrs. Williams of Buffalo gave a cordial 
invitation from the P. E. Club of that 
city, backed by the New York State W. S. 
A., and said that $1,000 was already 
pledged toward the expenses, if the con- 
vention came there. 

The Corresponding Secretary read an 
invitation from Detroit. It was voted by 
a large majority to go to Oregon. Votes 
of thanks were passed to Buffalo and De- 
troit. At the request of Mr. Myers. a 
resolution was passed endorsing the Ex- 
position. 

TUESDAY EVENING. 

This was the second Colorado evening. 
Miss Anthony presided, and spoke briefly 
of her experience in the first Colorado 
campaign, Mrs. Isabella Churchill spoke 
on ‘How woman suffrage affects women,”’ 
and Ellis Meredith on the laws of Colora- 
do. Both these addresses have already 
been published in the JouRNAL. 

Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for Colora- 
do, said: 

It is embarrassing to have been brought 
all the way from Colorado and placed be- 
fore you here just because I hold an 
office. The honor is certainly paid to the 
office, not te the woman, I have held 
office for six terms, and have done so un- 
womanly a thing as to vote for ten vears; 
but I never attended a woman suffrage 
convention before. It seems as strange to 
me to be here as it would to my husband 
if he had travelled thousands of miles to 
plead that he and his brothers might be 
allowed to vote. It is a cause for surprise 
that thinking women, able women, want- 
ing to do the best for their country as well 
as for their family, and able to do so 
much, should be obliged to beg for the 
privilege. 

Opponents seem to be concentrating 
their attacks on Colorado, and why should 
they do this unless they fear Colorado’s 
influence? A stranger travelled into the 
lumber regions, and there was great curi- 
osity as to his business. At last the stage- 
driver said to him: ‘‘You aren’t a drum- 
mer, for you have no satchel; nor a law- 
yer, for you don’t talk enough; nora min- 
ister, for you cussed when you barked 
your shin getting into the wagon. What 
in thunder is your profession?”’ 

The stranger answered, ‘‘I am a politi- 
cian.”’ 

‘‘A politician!’’ said the driver. ‘Oh, 
politics ain’t a profession; that’s a dis- 
order!”? That type of politician is always 
opposed to equal rights for women. 

Mrs. Grenfell went on to give ber ad- 
dress on **Education in Colorado,’’ which 
has already been published. 

Miss Anthony introduced Mr. Henry B. 
Black well as ‘‘a man who went to Colorado 
in the first campaign, in 1877.’’ Mr. 
Blackwell spoke of the first Colorado cam 
paign. Lucy Stone said, ‘‘We must have 
the Centennial State for woman suffrage,”’ 
and he and she went through almost the 
whole of Colorado. John and Margaret 
W. Campbell devoted a year to the work 
there, going in a buggy up the mountains 
and down the valleys, suffering untold 
hardships for the cause. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


Prayer was offered by Rev. S. M. New- 
man, D. D., pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church. 

The pending amendments to the Con- 
stitution were discussed and acted upon. 
These will be given in full in the Minutes. 
The old method of voting was restored, 
by which in the election of officers the 
delegates present from any State may cast 
the full vote to which that State is en- 
titled. A committee of three parliamen- 
tarians, Mrs. Hackstaff, Mrs. Bradford 
and Mrs. Sweet, was appointed to devise 
an improved method, and to report it in 
time so that, if adopted by the next an- 
nual convention, it may be used in the 
election of that year. 

Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page presided 





over a Work Conference held to discuss | 


the question, ‘‘What legislative work shall 
State and National Suffrage Associations 
do, and how shall it be accomplished?” 

In the discussion, Mrs. Helen L. Gren- 
fell asked the delegates to support the 
bill pendiog in Congress in behalf of na- 
tional protection for children and animals. 
She said in part: ‘‘We want to make our- 
selves a vital moral power, and to take up 
something that will appeal, not only to 
the men, who alone can give us the ballot, 
but to the hearts «f the indifferent wom- 
en. In supporting this bill, you will be 
doing something to show that behind 
your desire for the ballot is the wish to 
bring about better conditions. The pro- 
tection of children appeals to every wo- 
map, whether she has any or not.”’ 

Avotber work conference followed, on 
“What organization work shall State and 
National Associationsdo, and how?”’ Mrs. 
Maud C. Stockwell presided. Mrs. Ter- 
rell of the District of Columbia was among 
those who spoke from the floor. She 
said in part: 

“The Colorado women want you to 
stand up for children and animals; I want 
you to stand up not only for children and 
avimals, but even for Negroes. You will 
never get suffrage till you have so far de- 
veloped the sense of justice in men as to 
give fair play to the colored race. Much 
has been said about the purchasability of 
the Negro vote. They never sold their 
votes till they found that it made no dif 
ference how they cast them. Then, being 
poor and ignorant and human, they began 
to sellthem. But soon after the war I 
knew many effortsto tempt them to do 
so which were not successful. My sisters 
of the dominant race, stand up not only 
for the oppressed sex, but also for the 
oppressed race!’’ 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 


The report of the Federal Suffrage Com- 
mittee, written by Mrs. Sarah Clay Ben- 
nett, and the report of the Committee on 
Increase of Membership, were read by 
Miss Laura Clay. 

“An Hour with Field Workers’’ fol- 
lowed. Addresses were made by Miss 
Harriet May Mills, Miss Mary N. Chase, 
Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff and Miss Laura 
A. Gregg. Miss Arabella Carterand Mrs. 
Olive Pond Amies were introduced as fra- 
ternal delegates from the Universal Peace 
Union and the Pennsylvania W. C. T. U. 
respectively, and gave cordial greetings. 

Mrs. Catt called to the platform: Miss 
Emily Howland, Miss Mary Anthony, Dr. 
Mary D. Hussey, Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, 
Mrs. Amos Brown, Miss C. R. Wendell, 
Mrs. M. W. Chapman, Mrs. Upton and her 
“three girls’ at Headquarters, Miss Fran- 
ces Ellen Burr, Mrs. Krebs of California, 
and Mrs. Emma B. Sweet, and introduced 
them to the audience, speaking in praise 
of their work. Miss Howland said in 
part: 


MISS EMILY HOWLAND’S ADDRESS, 


I suppose I was asked to speak because 
I was thought to be filled with reminis- 
cences. I havea good many. I remem 
ber Lucy Stone holding a series of meet- 
ings through New York State in my youth. 
My uncle came home and reported that a 
young woman was lecturing and putting 
up her own posters; that she was very 
bright, and he was not sure but that she 
was right, and what she advocated would 
have t» come, It has proved true. The 
dawn is now reddening the sky. As John 
Adams wrote to his wife, those who hold 
power are always slow to relinquish it; 
but the light is destined to spread over 
allthe earth. As I think of those three 
great leaders, Lucy Stone, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and Susan B. Anthony, I know 
what heroism is. 

We women did not fully realize at first 
that militarism was our greatest foe. We 
are always told that women must not vote 
because they could not fight. I believe 
they could—I see many women who have 
more fight in them than many men—but 
it was necessary that one sex should be 
told off to foster life, not to destroy it. 

Our cause came straight from the anti- 
slavery cause. All its early advocates 


were also advocates of the despised race ‘ 


in bondage. Our beginning was not for 
ourselves, it was altruistic; in trying to 
remedy the wrongs of others, we learned 
our own. Therefore it must conquer. 
Let us not forget the despised race. Our 
country has grown so great and its prob- 
lems so complex that we must meet them 
as wisely and righteously as we can. 
Neither a nation nor an individual can be 
really free till all are free. Let us take 
counsel of our inmost and best. Then we 
shall feel that we must work for the up- 
lifting of all. 

Ellis Meredith conducted a ‘Colorado 
Question Box.’’ The questions and an- 
swers are published in Progress for April. 
Send 10 cents to Mrs. Harriet Taylor Up- 
ton, Warren, O., for a year’s subscription 
to Progress, and you will get them, and 
much other interesting matter besides. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, as chairman 
of the Resolutions Committee, reported 
the resolutions, which were discussed and 
adopted, with additional ones offered by 
Mrs. Grenfell and Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 
The resolutions have already been pub- 
lished. 

SATURDAY EVENING, 


Prayer was offered by Rev. John Van 
Shaick, Jr., pastor of the Church of Our 
Father. 

Mrs. Evelyn H. Belden made a witty 
address entitled ‘‘The Main Line.”’ Mrs. 
Harriot Stanton Blatch spoke on ‘*‘Points 
from Morley’s Gladstone.”’ She said in 
part: 


MRS, STANTON BLATCH’S SPEECH. 


Morley’s Life of Gladstone is a most 
vivid picture of the growth of a human 
soul from early prejudices to liberalism, 
Have you thought that he did nothing for 
us women? When you see his marvellous 
growth in religious ideas and fiscal ideas, 





and toward modern democracy, you will 
think that the Grand Old Man had no 
energy left to tackle such a subject as 
this. Ruskin accused Gladstone of being 
‘a leveller.”’ He said he was not—that 


he believed in the rule of the best, but | 


that the only way to get it was through 
freedom. He never changed his point of 
view about liberty. Was he never tempted 
to do so? Class after class that he enfran. 
chised gave him no help afterward, but 
the old warrior only buckled on his 
armor and said, “If [ cannot fight with 
them, | will fight for them.”’ ‘It is only 
liberty that can prepare men for the use 
of liberty,’’ he said when Sir. Frederick 
Cavendish was assassinated. 

Gladstone asked what showed people 
fit for freedom so much as self-control 
and respect for law. When were those 
qualities ever shown in a higher degree 
than during the Lancashire famine? And 
three quarters of those who suffered so 
courageously were women and children 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster spoke on ‘Cam 
paignivg in the Free States.’’ She bure 
emphatic tribute to the good effects of 
equal suffrage on the women. An elo- 
quent address by Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
closed the program; and oue of the most 
successful ec nventions in our history 
adjourned 
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IN MEMORIAM 


MRS. MARTHA E, ROOT. 

In the passing away of Mrs, Martha E. 
Root, the equal rights movement has lost 
one of the sweetest women who ever 
worked for it. 

Martha Elizabeth Snyder was born in 
Mexico, Oswego Co., N. Y., Jan. 20, 1830. 
She was the welcome first-born of a gentle, 
sweet-spirited mother hardly out of girl- 
hood, and a father who willingly devoted 
a long life to his family. Coming of an- 
cestors possessed with a thirst for know)- 
edge and of parents who spared nothing 
for the education of their children, Mar- 
tha, her sister and her two brothers made 
rapid progress. The sisters and younger 
brother began to teach in their teens, 
Martha even in her twelfth year. She 
maintained her ardor for learning to her 
latest days. She had a versatile pen and 
was a fluent speaker. She loved life, and 
every living thing. Asachild, she made 
friends with creeping, crawling creatures 
at which others were frightened; but she 
knew no fear and charmed away danger. 
She loved humankind, and spent her life 
without stint for the welfare of her fel- 
lows. 

She was eager for betterthings. While 
still a child herself, she taught other chil- 
dren in summer to obtain means to pay 
her way in Falley Seminary in Fulton, N. 
Y., during winter. She imbibed the spirit 
of liberty and equality before the law 
while she trained her brothers and learned 
how the law oppressed women. A writer 
in the Bay City Tribune says: ‘‘She was 
an equal suffragist since she knew Lucy 
Stone and Mary L. Doe. She was a white- 
ribboner before the color was adopted. 
She was a club woman from the time 
Lucinda H. Stone inspired her. She was 
a member of the Michigan Woman’s Press 
Association from her acquaintance with 
Mrs. M. E. C. Bates and Belle M. Perry. 
She was not a Spiritualist for years after 
she and Melvin A. Root were married in 
1873. Their like interest in hygienic 
modes of living, begun in the early sixties, 
became the attractive force leading to 
their union, which has remained a unit in 
purpose and affection. 

‘Mrs. Root was ordained tothe ministry, 
and traversed Michigan bearing messages 
from spirit land, She consoled the be- 
reaved, and united many couples in wed- 
lock. She also lectured on various sub- 
jects, her favorite topic the last five years 
being reforestation in this country.’’ 

Mrs. Root was well known through her 
connection with woman suffrage and the 
establishment of women’sclubs. She was 
a charter member of the Bay City Wo- 
man’s Club, and for two terms its presi- 
dent. 
ing the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and an active worker in it, as well 
as chairman of a section in the Michigan 
Women’s Press Association. She was 
president of the Michigan Equal Suffrage 
Association from 1901 to 1903, and of the 
State Spiritualist Association from 1898 to 
1901. In each case her retirement was 
necessitated by ill health, while the soci- 
ety was desirous to keep her at its head. 

She received an injury to her spine by 
falling from a high swing when “‘the big 
boys of her school must give teacher one 
last swing on the closing day of the term.”’ 
This led to chronic difficulty, and for years 
she could not keep an upright position 
long at a time. When she married she 
could sit up only very briefly. But she 
improved, and in 1872 in a single journey 
she went twelve thousand miles. Her 
long illness had cultivated an aptness in 
sickness, and her tender ministrations 
soothed the passing of her mother n 1889 
and her father in 1901. The sudden pass- 
ing of her sister in 1903, while she was un- 
able to minister to her, was a lasting sor- 
row, from which dated her own decline. 

She passed away at her home in Bay 
City, Mich., April 2, She was patient and 
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tender tothe last. She did not dread to 
go—rather desired release from a body of 
pain, 

A memorial service was held at the 
house, with addresses by Mrs. Mary L. 
Doe, Mrs. May S. Knaggs, and Mrs. Belle 
M. Perry, of Charlotte, and the remains 
were carried to Detroit for cremation, in 
accordance with Mrs. Root’s request. 

Mrs. Root’s sweet, serene face was a 
benediction at every suffrage convention 
that she attended. Thebereaved husband 
will bave the sympathy of a large circle 
of friends in his great loss. 


NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 





New YorK, APRIL 12, 1904, 
Editors Woman's Journal .. 

The State Legislature will adjourn this 
week on Saturday, after a very stormy 
session, The near approach of the presi- 
dential election has stirred the political 
parties to their depths. The number of 
bills appropriating vast sums of money, 
‘grab bills’’ as they are called by those 
who understand the purport, has been un- 
usually large. 
the fortunate beneficiaries under these 
acts, and the wrangling over them has 
been bitter. ‘ 

No measures of any especial importance 
to women have been passed. The bill 
which provided for a more equitable divi 
sion of the property of married persons 
dying intestate was not passed, for several 
reasous. One of these was that so radical 
a measure needed more time to acquaint 
the public with its purport. It had good 
support from some of the best men in the 
Legislature, and will be pushed vigorously 
next year. 

The contest between the Daughters of 
the American Revolution and the Colonial 
Dames for the possession of the Jumel 
mansion here, was waged with great vigor 
before both branches of the Legislature, 
and each faction had warm supporters. 
The lobbying done by these good ladies, 
many of whom do not think that women 
should vote, was of the most earnest and 
vigorous description. Delegation after 
delegation went to Albany, and the Capitol 
was daily invaded by fair women who 
came to urge their claims. Finally the 
Senate passed a bill giving the mansion to 
the Dames and the Assembly passed a bill 
giving it to the Daughters! Here was a 
complication indeed! Theleaderson both 
sides were distracted. They were besieged 
with appeals, inundated with letters, and 
driven to desperation by the demands of 
influential people of all parties. Finally 
some shrewd person suggested a way out 
of the difficulty, and a bill was reported 
from the Cities Committee of the Senate, 
authorizing the Park Commissioner of this 
city to settle the vexed question. This 
was promptly passed through both houses, 
and Mr. Commissioner Pallas is now bur- 
dened with the momentous adjudgment. 

The decision of the Court of Appeals 
that marriage is as justifiable fora woman 
as for a man, that it does not constitute a 
disability for either sex, and that, there- 
fore, the Board of Education has no right 
to dismiss a woman teacher from the ser- 
vice because she has entered ‘the holy 
bands of matrimony,’’ has been followed 
by the demand of several of the discharged 
instructresses for reinstatement. Mrs. Jen- 
nie L. Vandewater, whose admirable work 
with defective children elicited high praise 
from the school authorities, bas begun 
proceedings for restoration to her duties, 
and papers have been served on the Board 
Her reinstatement should 
follow quickly, but the school authorities 
are many of them bitterly opposed to such 


| action, and it remains to be seen what the 
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result will be. 

Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, of Kansas, has re- 
cently returned to this country from Eu- 
rope. She wrote to some of her friends 
that she would be in this city from ‘April 
6,"’ but gave no address where she 
could be seen or to which a message might 
besent. This was a great disappointment, 
as she was wanted for a public meeting, 
as well as for social hospitalities. Her 
article in the Westminster Review, criticiz- 
ing Mrs. Woolsey’s book, ‘‘Republics ver- 
sus Women,”’ has been much admired for 
its ability. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

100 Lexington Avenue. 





CAN INSOMNIA BE CURED? 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Insomnia arises from a variety of causes. 
Whether from overwork, worry, or physi- 
cal indiscretion, the evil and the sufferings 
are the same. How to remedy it has long 
been a study among medical investigators. 
Conclusions differ, but all the advance 
made is in the production of some new 
narcotic which enjoys a temporary popu- 
larity, and then is found to be as injurious 
as the opiates that have preceded it. Ex- 
perience proves that narcotic drugs are 
dangerous expedients to invite sleep, often 
proving a greater enemy than insom- 
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nia. Danger lurks in even infinitesimal 
doses of these poisons, and thousands 
have acquired habits of dependence, first 
authorized by a physician’s prescription, 
that in the end have wrecked their lives. 

How to induce sleep in its ‘‘pure, una- 
dulterated form,’’ which drugs cannot do, 
is a question that interests almost every 
adult in this hurrying age. It must be 
done by some simple form of mechanical 
treatment. If sleep is induced by drugs, 
the form of disease only is changed, and 
something worse follows. 

The late Francis Parkman, the eminent 
historian, was a great sufferer from in- 
somnia, and walking was his principal re- 
lief. Many a time at midnight, and even 
in the small hours of the morning, he 
might have been seen walking about 
Boston Common, Innumerable invalids 
to-day are suffering equally. 

An hour’s brisk walk before retiring is 
a great aid to sleep, but not all can indulge 
in it. The thing needed is some simple 
remedy that one can use without rising 
from bed, and can apply immediately. 

A person of sedentary habits whose 
mind bas been actively occupied, has, ac- 
cording to Dr. J. B. Learned, of North- 
ampton, Mass., been using only one-half 
of the brain during the day, and this is 
stimulated into abnormal activity, pro- 
ducing “automatic thinking.’’ How to 
even up the organ is the problem—how 
ot “turn off the belt on the busy, over 
worked side, and start the machinery on 
the other side, giving the active mind 
some little thing to do which requires 
iteration and attention.” 

Dr. Learned’s system does not require 
a whole gymnasium to carry it into effect. 
The result of his many years’ special study 
of the subject has resulted in the conclu- 
sion that the respiratory apparatus, the 
arms and legs, muscles of the neck, and 
the trunk itself, if brought into harmoni- 
ous play in certain prescribed ways, will 
bring relief. He has various suggestions 
or rules upon which one can act without 
inconvenience and without taxing the 
strength. They are very interesting to 
know. Trial has proved efficacious in 
several cases that have come to my knowl- 
edge. The doctor himself can cite many. 

This system of Dr. Learned is to be 
commended. It isa refreshing departure 
from things that ought long ago to have 
been left behind, and is inaccord with the 
best medical spirit of theage, which seeks 
to assist Nature in a direct and simple 
way. His announcement and offer in an- 
other column should stimulate interest, 
and the confidence with which Dr. 
Learned speaks should have due effect. 
He stands high in his profession, and has 
warm endorsements from the medical 
fraternity. Joun B. MORRISON, 
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TWO VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 





For three new subscribers to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL at $1.50 each, we will 
send postpaid by mail ‘‘The Life of Anna 
Ella Carroll—A Military Genius,’’ two vol- 
umes, 

For one new subscriber at $1.50, The 
Bybury Book, by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 


—— + 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 








FORM OF BEQUEST, 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WomAN’s JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of——dollars. to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principaland 
interest, at their discretion, to the suppurt 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocates. 








SYMPHONY HALL 
Sunday Night APRIL 17, at8 


LAST CONCERT THIS SEASON 


CREATORE 


And His Italian Band of 60 
Seats, 50c., 75c., $1.00, at Box Office 


Jewett Piano used exclusively 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annua! subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 
MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 


Melboarue, Australia. 
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HEPATICA. 


BY JULIA TAFT BAYNE. 
Out on the hills in the wild Spring weather, 
So early only the bluebird knew, 
Thousands of little flowers grew together, 
Purple, and pink, and white, and blue. 


While the March storm raged, and fretted, 


and wept, 
And froze the songs in the bluebirds’ 
throats, 
'Neath mottled leaf-blankets they soundly 
slept, 


Close wrapped in their soft fur overcoats. 


Now the sun shines warm, and under our feet 
They nod and smile,though boughs are bare, 
So daintily hued and faintly sweet— 
What blossoms of Summer are half so fair? 


And the sweet old sermon is preached again 
Of life from death, to the doubter’s need, 
Of rest after struggle, and grief, and pain, 
The text, ‘‘ (he Lord is risen indeed!” 
— Hadley Ballads. 


-_—-—_ 


THE INTER-VEIL. 


BY ELIZABETH FOOTE. 





I. 
Into the silent valley, 
Knee to knee, 
I rode between two riders 
I could not see, 
Because the dark bad fallen 'twixt them and 
me. 
Il. 
We pissed a lonely out-fire, 
And one turned ; 
Across his eyes an instant 
Che low light burned, 
And in that flash their blueness I had dis- 
cerned 
III. 
But he, the other rider, 
Dimly scanned, 
Was dark amid the darkness 
That held the land— 
Only, upon the bridle, I saw his hand. 


IV. 
Out of the silent valley, 
Knee to knee, 
I rode between two riders 
I could not see— 
Known for a day, forever unknown to me. 
— Century. 





THE FORTUNE-TELLER. 





Dainty Miss Dorothy sits by my side, 

Weaving a daisy chain fit for a bride; 

And, when the beautiful garland is done, 

Picks the white petals all off, one by one. 

‘What are you doing there, Dorothy, pray?” 

“‘Teliing my fortune, sir,—this is the way: 

“Rich man, or Poor,man, or Beggar, or Thief? 

Doctor, or Lawyer, or Merchant, or Chief?’ 

‘Dearest of maids with the witch-wizard’s 
power, 

Seeking your destiny there in a flower— 

Which shall you marry? Why, all of them, 
dear. 

Give me your garlands, and 1’1! be the Seer, 


‘“*Rich man’ he will be when you are his 
own; 

‘Poor man’ he is, till you come to his home; 

‘Beggar,’ since humbly he begs for your hand; 

‘Thief,’ when your heart is gone, his to com- 
mand; 

‘Doctor,’ —all aches of the heart he will quell; 

‘Law yer,’—he’s pleading his case fairly well; 

“Merchant,’—his specialty love’s merchan- 
dise: 

‘Chief’ of all others if he is your choice. 


‘Loves of these eight mystic men as & sum 

Make but a total of one—only one ;— 

One who shall win you, sweet maid, if he 
can: 

Dorothy, dearest, may I be that man ?”’ 


> 


A Club for Working Girls. 


A party of sweet-faced girls, in dainty 
gowns, were clustered together on the 
deck of the ferry-boat. : 

“Well, girls,’ said Gladys Johnson, -—q 
h pe Miss Hamilton will be satisfied. We 
have been good, and attended the mission- 
ary meeting. 1 wonder if she saw us?’’ 

“She did, my dear,”’ laughed her cousin 
Katie, ‘‘and smiled serenely in our direo- 
tion, I suppose she thinks we shall all 
start early Monday morning, and some 
distant lands explore. I am sure Grace 
means to go. Did you ever see such a 
face? A yard long, by actual measure- 
ment! Tell us, is it Africa or India?”’ 

“Neither, thank you,” replied Grace, 
gravely. “To finish your quotation: 

«*We can find the heathen nearer; 
We can find them at our door.’ 

“And, girls, let’s look for them.”’ 

“The child is mad,” commented May 
Stary, in a tragic tone. 

Grace looked at her almost angrily. ‘“‘I 
think I have been mad with selfishness,” 
she said, “and I am going to try and think 
of others, and find some corner in which 
to work.”’ 

“Do something for somebody, quick,” 
sang May, the irrepressible, softly. 

“Yes, that is just what I mean to do; 
and, girls, please help me. We have had 
such nice times together, so much fun, 
let us work together now.” 

‘What shall we do?’ inquired Alice, 
the practical. 

“Start a club for working girls,’’ replied 


Grace, seriously. ‘I have been thinking 
of it for some time, and after the talk we 
heard this morning, I am going to try.’’ 

“How?’’ ‘When?’ “Where?” cried as 
many voices. 
| “Silence! Let Grace appoint a time and 
place for meeting, and then we can con- 
sider ways and means. The boat is in, 
and I cannot sail back and forth in- 
definitely, discussing philanthropy,’’ ex- 
claimed May. 

Somehow, in spite of May’s nonsense, 
she always organized and made possible 
the plans of the more serious Grace. 

“Good-by,”’ she called. ‘Remember, at 
my house to morrow afternoon at three.’’ 
Then, taking Grace's arm, she said, anx- 
iously: “‘Grace, what do you mean, any- 
way? Is it a joke, or are you going to 
abandon your former vicious companions 
(myself included), and join the more vir- 
tuous classes of society?”’ 

The girls, in spite of, or rather because 
of, the difference in their dispositions, 
were devoted to each other. In school 
they were called ‘“‘the kite and the 
string.’’ Grace served as a balance to 
May’s flightiness, and then, as Gladys 
Johnson said, ‘‘Grace would be too seri- 
ous a dose taken without May’s vitality 
and enthusiasm.”’ 

The result of the talk on the way home 
was an unwonted quietness on the part of 
May, and a bright, hopeful expression on 
Grace’s usually solemn face. 

The next afternoon, nine girls assem- 
bled in Mrs, Stary’s handsome parlors. 
After a few minutes spent in practising 
the last college song, and feeding that 
pampered animal, May’s pug dog, Punch, 
with chocolate drops, the meeting quieted 
down. 

From a slip of paper, carried for greater 
safety in her bonbonniére, May read as 
follows: 

**The object of this meeting is to deter- 
mine how, when, and where we can best 
help working girls of our own ages. When 
we say help, we mean making their bodies 
stronger, their minds brighter, and their 
souls purer. 

‘An eminent philanthropist’ (with a 
sly glance at Grace) ‘suggests, in answer 
to the first question, How? that each girl 
here present shall pledge herself to find a 
girl who earns her living, and invite her 
to join ourclub, That the girls thus in- 
vited shall not be patronized, but liked by 
all. That is, it shall be the duty of the 
nine charter members of this society to 
cultivate a feeling of personal interest in, 
and affection for, the associate members, 
and that the expression of these feelings 
be the object for which we shall work. 

‘In answer to the next question, When? 
circumstances, that is, working hours, de- 
cide that it must be eight o’clock in the 
evening and on Monday, because,” here 
May abandoned her notes, and spoke ex- 
temporaneously, ‘‘you know, girls, what 
a blue day Monday always was in school, 
and how long the week looked from that 
end of it. 

‘‘Where?’’ May’s face flushed, as she 

waved her pretty hands around, ‘Here, 

mother says. You know, girls, mother is 

so good, She says all the pictures and 

the pretty things will give the girls pleas- 

ure, and she is perfectly willing that we 

have the parlors for our club one evening 

every week.”’ 

Gladys looked perplexed. ‘Wouldn't 

it be better to meet in some hall or 

church?” she asked. 

‘*‘No,”’ said Grace, decidedly. ‘I thought 

it would at first, but here we have this 

beautiful room. We always like to have 

our meetings here, and I suppose girls are 

a great deal alike, if they do earn their 

living. Then there is the piano, and, 

again, no one can object to our coming to 

Mrs. Stary’s, and there might be some op- 

position from our friends if we chose a 

public place, and—”’ 

May interrupted with: ‘‘How would you 

like some one to invite you to visit her in 

the church because her home was 
good for you? If we are going to take 
hold of these girls with tongs, they will 
slip off, just like coal or sugar. Haven’t 
you in sheer desperation had to use your 
fingers with both?”’ 

Gladys said slowly, “I believe you are 
right, May. I never thought of it in that 
light before. ‘Put yourself in her place.’ 
Say!’’ (with sudden inspiration), “let us 
take that for our motto!” 

Janey Gray added softly, ‘‘And, ‘What 
would Jesus Christ do if he were in my 
place?’ Let us have the two.’’ 

It was not hard to find nine girls to juin 
the club. In fact, May said it seemed 
that they were waiting to be asked. 

The girl whom Madame Bradshaw em- 
ployed to carry home the lovely gowns that 
Gladys wore, became the first member. 
The little hair-dresser who once a month 
shampooed May’s golden curls, cried 
for joy that beautiful Miss Stary should 
actually invite her to pass one evening 
every week in her lovely home. Grace’s 
friend worked in alaundry. One girl sold 
candy in a store frequented by the nine, 
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and another was learning the uphoister- 


| er’s trade where Janey’s fancy work was 





mounted. So, naturally, just where the 
lives touched, the work was done. 

I suppose some might smile at the meth- 
ods employed, they were so truly girlish. 

May played on the violin, and taught 
the girls new songs. Grace, who was ap 
excellent elocutionist, recited and read, to 
their unbounded delight. Janey showed 
them how she made the roses on the 
table-scarf they admired so much, and 
often the evening passed as it does when 
any company of young girls are together, 
in social chat. 

It was wonderful how all the girls im- 
proved. While the girl from the factory 
was learning harmony of color from 
Janey’s embroidery, Janey was learning 
gratitude and contentment from her. The 
expression of Gladys’ face became softer 
and sweeter, and May used her power of 
fascination niore to bless than please, 

One Monday, as the girls stood in the 
hall, saying ‘“‘Good-night,’’ the little up- 
holsterer said, ‘*l just live on Monday 
nights. I look forward to them all the 
week.” ‘So do I,’’ said the laundress, 
“and when anything goes wrong, I say, 
‘Never mind. There’s the club to live 
m—” 

‘*Why,’’ said Grace, somewhat shocked, 
‘““what do you mean?” 

“I was always wishing I was dead be- 
fore Icame here. Everything was so ug- 
ly, and nobody cared.” 

May’s little hand was slipped into the 
rough one near her. Impulsively it was 
taken and kissed, while the girl contin- 
ued: “But now, I sing at my work.’’ ‘So 
do I,’’ cried nine happy voices, 

The work did not end here. One even- 
ing the little hair-dresser approached May 
almost beseechingly. ‘‘Miss Stary,’’ she 
said, ‘‘would you be willing, could we 


take another girl into our club? Her 
name is Kitty Dare. She is sick, and the 
doctor says she can’t live long. She used 


to work in the factory, but she got so 
weak they discharged her. Her father 
drinks, and oh, Miss Stary, her home is 
awful. How did she know about our club? 
I told her, and some of the flowers you 
gave me I took to her, because she needed 
them more than I,”’ 

Impulsive May on the moment decided, 
and said, ‘‘Tell her to come next week.”’ 

I wish you could have seen her face 
when she came into the parlor, bright and 
fragrant with flowers. The music, read- 
ing, and social chat which followed, were 
like fresh springs in the desert of her life. 

The girls always sang a hymn before 
separating, and as Mrs. Stary passed 
through the hall one evening six mouths 
after the club was formed, she paused, 
arrested by the sweetness of the melody, 
and gazed upon the beautiful picture be- 
fore ber. Fifty girls were grouped about 
the piano. Gladys Johnson, with her 
strong, resolute face, was intent upon the 
notes before her. Grace was sharing her 
book with the laundress. May was lean- 
ing over the chair in which sat the wasted 
form of Kitty Dare, and together the 
sweet young voices were singing, ‘‘Crown 
him Lord of all.’’ 





“MIXED CONSTITUENTS.” 
Congressman Hogg of Colorado is gain- 
ing quite a reputation at the. National 
Capital as a wit and an after-dinner speak- 
er. The other evening he was invited to 
attend the meeting of the Tantalus Club, 
organized during the fifty-seventh Con- 
gress and composed exclusively of mem- 
vers serving their first term. He accept- 
ed with the distinct understanding that he 
was not to be called upon for a speech. 
When the merriment had reached its 
height, it was proposed to make the Colo- 
radoan a member of the organization. 
This was objected to by a Pennsylvania 
member, who asserted that Mr. Hogg rep- 
resented a State where universal suffrage 
existed, and that owing to the fact that he 
represented such a ‘“‘mixed’’ class of con- 
stituents, and came to Congress as an ad- 
vocate of universal suffrage, he was in- 
eligible. 

The chairman, Congressman Powers of 
Massachusetts, informed Mr. Hogg that, 
as serious charges had been preferred 
against him, the club would like to uave 
him make such explanation as he might 
deem proper. 

Mr. Hogg set about establishing his 
qualifications for membership, and deliv- 
ered what was pronounced one of the 
wittiest speeches made in recent years at 
a banquet. Commencing with the Penn- 
sylvania gentleman who objected to his 
admission on the ground that he repre- 
seated a **mixed’’ constituency, he assert- 
ed that the objection from the Pennsylva- 
nian came with poor grace, for he (the 
Pennsylvanian) represented a constituency 
of Poles, Slavs, and the like, who could 
neither read, write nor speak the English 
language, and this possibly accounted for 
the presence in Congress of the objector. 
Then turning upon Delegate Rodey of 
New Mexico, who also interposed an ob- 
jection, he asserted that the gentleman 
from New Mexico represented a ‘‘Greaser’’ 





constituency, where a man who did not 


speak Spanish could not hope to be elect- 
ed poundmaster of a municipality of ten 
people. 

Going through the entire list of the 
members, Mr. Hogg referred in a humor- 
ous way to their constituents and to 
themselves, provoking prolonged applause 
and laughter. In conclusion, he said that 
it was true he represented a State where 
universal suffrage obtained; that he was 
glad of the fact that he was a “ladies’ 
man,”’ and that he was probably the only 
one present at the banquet who could 
truthfully lay claim to such distinction. 

The vote on his admission after his 
speech was unanimous. 





JUDGE L. W. CUNNINGHAM ON EQUAL 
SUFFRAGE. 


Shortly after woman suffrage became a 
law, the Good Government ticket in Colo- 
rado City came near being elected from 
top to bottom, The mayor, a pronounced 
prohibitionist, was elected, and reélected 
the following spring with his entire ticket. 
This gave the enemy such a shock that 
ever afterwards they omitted all saloon- 
keepers from their ticket. 

In Colorado City, during the years from 
1883 to 1893 inclusive, there were six 
mayors, or presidents of the board, as 
they were at first called, who were saloon- 
keepers. During the same period there 
was but one year when a saloon-keeper 
was not in the town council, and that year 
the mayor was a saloon-keeper. During 
two or three years there were three saloon- 
keepers in the council, and for one year 
we had a mayor and three councilmen 
who lived on the woes of others. Since 
1894, whee women came to their own, 
there bas never beep a saloon keeper 
elected. 

Women havé always bad the privilege 
of voting at school elections in this State, 
and, 48 @ consequence, while saloon men 
were represented on the city council, not 
one ever served on a school board in our 
town. 

The attempt was made in the spring of 
1889 to place a saloon-keeper of large 
means on our school board in order to de- 
pose a city superintendent who was atem- 
perance advocate and insisted on teaching 
his doctrine in the schools. Reversing 
the street phrase, the women didn’t do a 
thing for bim, and as a result he was 
overwhelmingly defeated, though thereto- 
fore and thereafter elected to a seat in the 
city council by the male voters. 

Before the right of women was recog- 
nized, there were in our town four dance 
halls and variety theatres of the very low- 
est type. These have disappeared. Pianos 

are no longer punished in saloons, where 
formerly the night was made hideous with 
their strumming. 

I speak in detail of affairs in my own 
town, not because It is above or below the 
average city similarly sitwated, but be- 
cause I think it is an average Colorado 
town, and because I am able to speak 
from experience and personal knowledge. 
From a letter received from an attorney at 
Pueblo, [learn that no saloon-keeper has 
ever been elected to office in Pueblo since 
the adeption of equal suffrage, although 
their presence in the council was quite 
the rule prior to its adoption.—Colorado 
Springs Telegraph. 





TO AID SPANISH GIRLS. 

Among all appeals for the sympathy 
and aid of American women, none offers 
wider opportunity for service than that of 
the girls and women of Spain. Theee 
women, winsome and lovable, but poor 
and ignorant,—for poverty, illiteracy, and 
degradation rule in Spain,—are debarred 
by both incapacity and custom from nearly 
every means of earning a livelihood, now 
having but one choice open to them, mar- 
riage, often odious; and once married 
they are subject, in the majority of 
cases, to toil and misery. 

Such conditions have already roused 
the sympathy of American women, and 
led to the formation last spring of the In- 
ternational Institute League, which aims 
to systematize, extend, and make perma- 
nent the educational aid of the girls and 
women of America to the girls and wom- 
en of Spain. The League now offers mem- 
bership to all the women students of this 
country in preparatory schools, colleges, 
and universities. Any school may become 
« member by the payment of not less than 
$10 each year, any college by the payment 
of not less than $25, and any individual, 
or group of individuals, by the payment 
of not less than $5. Life membership 
may be secured by the payment of $50, 
and memorial membership by the pay- 
ment of $100. The League plans to have 
the names of those for whom memorial 
memberships are given perpetuated in 
some fitting manner in the Alice Gordon 
Gulick Memorial Hall, Madrid, Spain. 

Mount Holyoke, Wellesley, Tufts,’ Rad- 
cliffe, Smith, and Vassar Colleges are now 
members of the League. 





Its officers are a national secretary, 





whose duty it is to care for correspond. 
ence and to present the League to educa. 
tional institutions, a national treasurer, 
and seven other national workers: Migs 
Clara F, Stevens, Mount Holyoke, chair. 
man; Mrs. Elizabeth Storrs Mead, for. 
merly president of Mount Holyoke; Miss 
Katharine Lee Bates and Miss Katherine 
Coman, Wellesley; Miss Mary A. Jordan, 
Smith; Miss Mary F. Knox, Barnard; and 
Mrs. Martha Foote Crow, the Northwest. 
ern. 

The organization now has $800 in its 
treasury, and more pledged. Its primary 
object at present is to raise the salary of 
the director of the International Institute 
for Girls in Spain, Atice E, Forsytu 


A CHICAGO POLICE MATRON. 


Nearly a quarter of a century ago, the 
Chicago Woman’s Club petitioned Mayor 
Carter Harrison to appoint a matron to 
care for women prisoners in the lock-up, 
He declined, on the ground that there 
were no police matruns in the world, and 
that no woman suited to the work could 
endure the hardships, the indecent lan- 
guage, and personal contact with de- 
praved women, 

But at last, wearied by their importuni- 
ties, he consented to try the experiment, 
Twenty two years ago, Mrs. Mary J. Lit- 
tell was appointed police matron at the 
Harrison St. Station, and for five years 
she was seldom outside its grim walls, 
except when going in the patrol wagon 
with a load of prisoners to the Bridewe'll, 
She was on duty from eight in the morn. 
ing until midnight, and after retiring was 
liable to be called at any time. During 
her twenty ove years’ service she has only 
had two furloughs for sickness. 

Mrs. Littell has ridden in the patrol 
wagon thousands of times, taking fright- 
ened or refractory prisoners to prison, In 
her capacity of ‘“‘court matron’”’ she has 
attended court every morning for years, 
as a moral support for friendless or de- 
praved women, She has seen every phase 
of human degradation, but to-day she is as 
tender and gentle as the woman who 
looks for the first time on sin. The terri- 
ble sights have neither hardened nor em- 
bittered her. Intuitively she knows the 
saint from the sinner, but she is always 
on the side of the oppressed. She is often 
called the ‘*Protestant Nun” and the ‘‘An- 
gel of the Slums,”’ and well deserves the 
affectionate appellations. She has made 
it possible for unfortunate women to have 
the aid of their own sex in their extremi- 
ty, as for two decades a Chicago officer 
has never touched a woman prisoner after 
bringing her to the station. 

A matron must be physically strong to 
handle a small meb of cursing creatures, 
wild with drink, raging with fury, and 
mad with desire for their old haunts. 
She must be mother, pbysician, nurse and 
spiritual advisor, She is prohibited frora 
using violence, and must endure every 
vile insinuation against her character that 
the foul-mouthed prisoner can think of. 
Her sole redress, used only in extreme 
cases, is a complaint to the judges, any 
one of whom will fine a prisoner heavily 
for abusing a matron. 

The women’s lockup at Harrison Street 
is a type of earthly purgatory. Down a 
long flight of stairs worn with the tread of 
thousands of erring feet are two rooms 
partitioned into narrow cells by iron grat- 
ings reaching from floor to ceiling. A 
wide plank serves for bed, seat and table. 
and when the lockup is crowded, several 
women are put into the same cell, It is 
as clean as soap, hot water, and disinfec- 
tant can make it, but it is like a subter 
ranean dungeon; the cement floor bulges 
in spots and is covered with cracks, It is 
a noisome place, full of shrieks and 
groans, jeers and curses, crazy laughter 
and ribald song. It taxes the moral cour 
age of a matron to the uttermost. Some- 
times women are brvught in every few 
minutes of the twenty-four hours, and 
then again arrivals are less frequent. In 
every cell lies the poor remnant of a ruined 
life. And the matron must be tender but 
firm, and be wise enough to say the right 
word and do the best thing. 

In the Harrison Annex, the conditions 
are comparatively ideal. It is a big, airy 
room on the second flvor, for firat offend- 
ers, girls, children and helpless women 
who are temporarily stranded in Chicago. 
The beds are clean and white, the floor 
spotless and the chairs comfortable. But 
it is far from a paradise, especially at 
night. Old women want to smoke, others 
insist on walking the floor, teething ba- 
bies wail feebly, young girls chatter or 
bemoan their fate, and the patrol wagons 
below drive in and out at all hours. From 
supper to bed time it is a busy place. 
All follow the leader: if one wants a bath, 
the whole crowd clamors for one, and if 
the matron did not interfere, there would 
be three or four inthe tub at once, Then 
they wash their clothes, and the matron 
has to heat all the water over a small gas 
stove. She also prepares breakfast and 
supper, the meat dinner being brought 
up from the kitchen. At night the bread 
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knife must be hidden lest some despairing 
prisoner use it on herself or others. 

Ao effort has been made to secure a 

ension for police matrons who have 
served twenty years, and the matter will 
be ably presented at the next Legislature. 

There are thirty police matrons in Chi- 
cago, besides one Chief Matron, Mrs. 
Mary K. Keegan, who holds the same 
responsible position to the matrons as the 
Chief of Police to the officers. She has 
an honorable record of ten years’ service 
as police matron and three years in her 
present position, and in the competitive 
civil service examination received the 
highest mark of all the matrons compet- 
ing for the place. She was at Harrison 
Street Station for six years, and was con- 
spicuous for her success during World’s 
Fair year, which was the worst criminal 
time ever known in the city, as there were 
19,000 wemen arrested. In 1889 the ar- 
rests of women numbered 14,829; in 1900 
there were 12,575; in 1901 the slight de- 
crease to 12,346, and in 1902 the number 
fell to 7,424. 

Recently the thirty matrons and their 
chief had their pictures taken, and the 
big group now hangs in the matron’s of- 
fice in the Annex. They are an intelli- 
gent, benevolent-looking body of women, 
and looking into their refined faces one 
would imagine that they were representa- 
tive club women rather than police ma- 
trons who are spending the best years of 
their lives among the most degraded of 
their sex.—Jennie Van Allen in Chicago 
Advance. 





JUVENILE OFFENDERS IN COLORADO. 

The Pueblo Chieftain says: 

The first report of the probation offi- 
cer for Pueblo County was filed with 
Judge Gibson last Saturday, and the facts 
therein set forth go far toward demon- 
strating the claims made for the new law 
by its promoters. 

Under the old law, juvenile offenders 
were arrested, thrown into jail, and when 
brought for trial were either sent to jail, 
reform school, or released to return to 
their old ways and old associates. Under 
the new law, the child offenders remain 
under the care of the probation officer of 
the county court, they are carefully kept 
from contact with older and more vicious 
criminals, and when sentence is passed 
the delinquent is released upon parole, 
and is kept under the surveillance of the 
probation officer, whose duty it is to see 
that the terms of the parole are observed. 

It is @ sufficient commentary upon the 
faithfulness of this officer in the discharge 
of his duty, and the effectiveness of this 
practice, to observe that of the twenty 
juveniles who have been placed upon the 
probation list in Pueblo County, not a 
single one has, up to the present time, 
violated the terms of probation. Unques- 
tionably, the effect of the new law has 
been, in a considerable number of cases, 
to turn young offenders out of the path- 
way of crime, and to effect a genuine and 
permanent reformation at the time when 
alone such a reform is practicable. 





HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS AT THE ST. LOUIS 
BIENNIAL. 


For the first time in the history of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, a 
meeting will be given to the consideration 
of household economics. It is only since 
the Los Angeles Convention that this im- 
portant branch of work has been recog- 
nized in the appointment of a standing 
committee, which for the past two years 
has been composed of Mrs. Nellie Kedzie 
Jones, Michigan; Mrs. Givens, Idaho; 
Miss Crane, Ohio; Mrs. Whitmore, Colo- 
rado, and Mrs. Neville, Wisconsin, chair- 
man. The morning of May 21 is set apart 
for this subject, and the interests of the 
home will be discussed by able speakers 
under three heads: The School as the 
Ally of the Home, by Mrs. Nellie Kedzie 
Jones; Ethics and the Home, by Mrs. 
Hoodiess, of Canada, and Our Relatiun to 
the Subject of Household Trades as Car- 
ried on Outside the Home, by Mrs. Mary 
Hinman Abel. A special feature will be 
the general discussion after the addresses, 
in which all present will be invited to take 
part. The committee hope that many new 
ideas may be brought out, and a commu- 
nity of interest developed which will lead 
to a better understanding of needs and 
conditions in the home, and what may be 
done to better things. 

Mrs. Neville writes in the April Club 
Woman that the committee at present are 
at work securing a list of all schools in 
the country which have normal courses in 
household economics. They are not many, 
possibly not over a hundred, far too few 
to supply the constantly increasing de- 
mand for teachers. The greatest draw- 
back to advancement in this compara- 
tively new science is the lack of teachers. 
It is only within the past few years that 
necessary training for a teacher could be 
secured outside the Eastern States. The 
expense prevented many young women, 
even when specially fitted for the work, 





from taking itup. Three years ago, club 
women of Wisconsin came to the relief oj; 
this condition, and the Federation voted 
to raise $1,000, each club contributing 
what it felt able, towards the endowment 
of a chair of domestic science in Downer 
College, Milwaukee, and to furnish a nor- 
mal course. Toassist young women tojtake 
advantage of such teaching, Mrs. Helen 
Cheeny Kimberly will deposit $5,000 with 
the college, the money to be given at in- 
tervals in stated sums, to establish a per- 
petual loan fund from which can be bor- 
rowed sums necessary fur the expenses of 
the course, the money to be returned 
without interest after the graduate is 
teaching. Men were not slow to see the 
advantage of such a department, and the 
State has since introduced it into its Uni- 
versity and one or two normal schools. 
Illinois has now several schools which 
graduate teachers of domestic science, 
and others are scattered through the 
West. The names and locations of all 
such schools throughout the country will 
be secured, and, when possible, pictures 
of the buildings, which will be shown at 
headquarters in St. Louis. Club women 
will then know what and where they are, 
and where others should be opened. 





THE JEWISH SOLDIER. 





[From the Yiddish of Morris Rosenfeld.) 


Not far from Plevna, fifty and a hundred 
steps away, 

There is a grave, but where it lies no passer- 
by could say. 

The place is all forsaken, a dreary spot and 
lone; 

No wreath lies on that sepulchre, there stands 
no marble stone; 

There grows no grass, no flower, no leaf ;— yet 
there in death’s embrace 

A hero rests, a soldier brave who came of 
Jewish race. 

Upon the spot where erst he fell in battle he 
doth lie, ; 

Where Russia celebrates with pride her 
greatest victory. 


A deep, dead silence reigns around; all 
thing have fallen asleep. 

But when the clock upon the tower at mid- 
night boometh deep, 

A strong east wind begins to blow; it thun- 
d ra, it appals, 

[t clamors, storms and rattles, it roars and 
loudly calls ; 

And ‘neath the storm the silent earth cleaves 
and doth open stand ; 

The hero rises from his grave, his drawn 
sword in his hand. 


He stands upon the fortress, grim courage in 
his frown, 

And from the wound within his heart the 
blood is flowing down. 

His pure blood wells forth freely—his heart’s 
deep wound is wide ;— 

He lifts his sword, and cries in tones that 
ring on every side: 

‘*My comrades of the war, arise to judgment! 
Speak and say! 

Tel) me, did I fight faithfully upon the bat- 
tle day? 

Say, did I fall upon this spot with an heroic 
band, 

And die for Russia’s honor, die for the Rus- 
sian land?”’ 


And then in wrath a countless host awakens 
suddenly, 

As many as the sands that sleep beside a 
silent sea. 

For swiftly the whole army arises at his call ; 

From near and far the heavy troop come 
gathering, one and all. 

There is a trampling and a clang, a marching 
and a bum, 

A galloping and whirling, as in a cloud they 
come; 

And of that phantom army each soldier lifts 
his hand, 

And swears, “You died with honor, died for 
your native land!” 


Soon all again is quiet; the night is still as 
death, 

And all that countless army has vanished in 
a breath. 

But still the Jewish soldier on the fortress 
stands alone, 

And every word he utters like a hot gren- 
ade is thrown: 

*O Russia! from my wife and child you reft 
me without ruth, 

And to defend your honor I perished in my 
youth. 

Why now my wretched family drive forth, 
their bread to find 

In distant lands? A heavy curse I send you 
through the wind!”’ 


Scarce has the curse been uttered —full 
fraught with pain, alack!— 

When into the cold grave again the tempest 
sweeps him back. 

And every night at midnight this scene is 
acted o’er. 

The soldier’s curses, deep and dread, are 
gathering more and more; 

They grow and grow; the tempest’s wings 
on to Gatschina bear 

Those curses keen, and scatter them upon 
the palace there. 

Auice Stone BLacKWELL. 
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The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 









FOR SALE. 





Sanitarium, Health Resort, 
Country Seat, Stock and Dairy Farm. 





SILVER HILL, 4 fine estate of 221 acres, with large and valuable 


buildings insured for $7500, 34 miles from this city, only 70 minutes’ ride by 


rail from Boston, one mile and a half from two stations in a town of 13,000 


inhabitants, for sale on easy terms. 


The property comprises a spacious three story mansion house of seven- 


teen large rooms, with wide halls, broad staircases and piazzas. 


House 


commands a pleasant view, is warmed by furnace, with fireplaces in every 


room, carpeted and partly furnished, bath room and modern improvements, 


water in house and outbuildings supplied by pipes from spring and cistern; 


also farm-house of nine rooms near the mansion, three barns, one of them 


40x 160 feet, with stalls for a hundred cows and 12 horses, carriage house 


harness room, wood-shed, carpenter’s shop, milk-room, hen-yard, piggery, ice 


house and two small lakes, high ground, fine view, 


picturesque surroundings. 


ample lawn, and 


The farm has more than a mile of frontage on two public roads, 40 acres 


mowing and tillage, 80 acres pasture, 100 acres valuable woodland, six 


orchards yielding several hundred barrels of apples, other fruit. 
and second-hand carriages will be sold with the place. 
in fair order, but some repairs needed. 


$24,000. 


Furniture 
Principal buildings 
The estate was once assessed for 


This property would be admirably adapted for a public institution, 


school, summer hotel, health resort, country seat, or stock and dairy farm. 


Price, $10,000. Address 


OWNER, 3 Park St., Room 7, Boston, Mass 











THE NEW YORK TRI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 





For those who want to get the New 
York news and news of things tne world 
over, aud dun’t want to spend the money 
or time in buying and reading a metropol- 
itan paper seven days in the week The 
Tri-Weekly Tribune fills the bill, 
It is issued on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday of every week, and contains the 
essence of The Daily Tribune for 
the whole week. To those who are in- 
terested in the prices of flour, grain, 
wheat, cotton, livestock, butter, cheese, 
eggs and other farm products, its market 
reports are invaluable, because of their 
correctness. Its interest in agitating the 
building of good roads in the country sec 
tions has elicited heartfelt praise on the 
part of our readers, Price, $1.50 a year. 
For a free sample copy send a postal card 
» zoe New York Tribune, New 

ork. 


FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London, 








The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,” edited by F. V. VoLKHOVSKY 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions should be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per: 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions, It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
“Free Russia’’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘Free Russia.””’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts fo. use in debates, many different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include ments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Philli 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department. M 
W.8S. A., 6 Mariborough St. Boston, Mass 








Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 

For the season 1904-5 announces Five 
Lectures on South America, each beau ti- 
fully illustrated with 100 colored stereop- 
ticon views. 

1. Typical Life in Chile. 

A trip from New York via Isthmus of 
Panama, along the West Coast of South 
America to Valparaiso. Through the 
Republic by railway. The Topography 
and history of the country, habits and 
customs of the Chilians, interestingly 
told. 

2. The Peru of the Incas. 

A graphic account of these ancient peo- 
ple, the Incas. Their wonderfui civiliza- 
tion fully illustrated. 

3. Reminiscences of Peru. 

A “heart to heart’? talk of many visits 
to Peru. A feature of this lecture is a 
rip on the Oroya Railway, which in 138 
miles rises to a point 1,500 feet higher 
than Pike’s Peak, 

4. Bolivia. 

A trip from the Coast of Peru to Are- 
quipa, thence across Lake Titicaca in 
order to reach La Paz, Bolivia’s Capital. 

5. Argentine Republic and Patagonia. 

A perfect revelation to those who deem 
Patagonia a desolate, trackless waste. 

FOUR LECTURES ON 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 

6. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

7. The Spanish-American Womap 
as a Writer. 

8. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

9. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself, 





After April 1, to any Equal Suffrage 
Club within 30 miles of Boston, the 
Sefiorita will cheerfully give her talk 
upon, “How is the Ballot to Benefit 
Women?” or ‘Of what Benefit will the 
Ballot be to Women?”’ 





American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood- Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

mgs) 8 $1.00 a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, Boston. 





PROF. FREDERIC M.NOA, care American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Litterateur 
and Lecturer, Spanish a specialty. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal! Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cos: at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Assvciation.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mase 
SINGLE LEAFLETS, 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. 8S. 
Blackwell. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Ww. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetis, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 








s 
Unity, 

A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN j 
Editedgby 
JENKINS LLoyD Jones & WILLIAMIKENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishingj]Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue HilljAvenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 











THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 

A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 

A Teacher of Domestic Science, 

A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 

Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de. 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educationa) 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a numb-r 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 


TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 

















STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books anda 
Leafiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Hargior T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 





After the Congress in 
Berlin, See Europe 


—wiTH— 


MRS. ELLEN GILMAN VADAS. 


For itinerary address 
808 Alexander 8t., Rochester, N. Y. 
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BOSTON AND THE PEACE CONGRESSES. 

The choice of Boston as the place for 
the next meeting of tke International 
Peace Congress makes a survey of the 
history of the past Congresses timely and 
important. 

The Congress here next autumn wil! be 
the first ever held in Boston, and that at 
Chicago in 1893 was the only one ever 
held in America, Yet the part taken by 
America, and especially by Buston, in 
connection with these Congresses from 
the very beginning has been conspicuous. 
Indeed, it was in Boston that the idea of 
the first Congress was broached. 

It was not the thought of a Boston man, 
but of Joseph Sturge, the well known 
Euglishb philanthropist, the friend of Whit- 
tier and so many of our American anti- 
slavery leaders. The antislavery leaders 
of the last century were almost all of 
them the leaders in the peace cause also; 
Sumner and Channing and Garrison are 
conspicuous examples. It was with these 
two causes and their friends that Joseph 
Sturge had equally to do during his visit 
to the United States in 1841, concerning 
which he wrote so interesting a volume. 

While he was in Boston in that year, a 
company of the Boston peace workers 
gathered, with Amasa Walker (the father 
of General! Francis Walker) as their chair- 
man, to welcome him; and to this com- 
pany he commended his plan for a Uni- 
versal Peace Congress. It was received 
with great favor. The American Peace 
Society at once indorsed it, the English 
Peace Society took it up, and the first In- 
ternational Peace Congress met in London 
in 1845. It was a most impressive occa- 
sion; and of the 300 delegates’ present, 
about 30 were from the United States. 

This London Congress, for some reason, 
was not immediately followed by others. 
The next Congress, that at Brussels in 
1848, came from a new impulse. As the 
impulse to the first Congress was given 
by an Englishman in Boston, that to the 
second was given by an American in Eng- 
land. This was Elihu Burritt; and it is 
interesting to note here that a mass meet- 
ing of the citizens of New Britain, Conn., 
Burritt’s birthplace and old home, has 
just been held, to inaugurate a movement 
for the erection of a memorial to him, the 
corner stone to be laid next autumn, when 
so many of the peace men of Europe will 
be here. Elibu Burritt was the inspirer 
and really the shaping force of the great 
Peace Congresses of Brussels, Paris, 
Frankfort, and London, in the middle of 
the last century. The greatest of these 
Congresses was that at Paris in 1849. 
Victor Hugo was its president, and the 
attendance reached 2,000. Of the 23 
American delegates, more than half were 
from Massachusetts. Burritt was present 
at all these four Congresses and at later 
ones in England, always pressing the idea 
of a permanent international tribunal. 
This idea, finally realized at The Hague, 
was generally spoken of in Europe in 
those years as the ‘“‘American plan;’’ aud 
the plan of American thinkers, rather 
than of the Czar of Russia, it really was. 

The Peace Congresses were revived in 
1889, and from that time they bave been 
held regularly almost every year. The 
Congress of 1889 was held in Paris under 
the presidency of M. Frédéric Passy, now 
the Nestor of the peace cause in Europe. 
There were 310 delegates, 135 of them 
coming from beyond the borders of France, 
and 300 individual friends of the cause in 
addition, in attendance. The subsequent 
Congresses have been at London, Rome, 
Berne, Chicago, Antwerp, Buda-Pesth, 
Hamburg, Paris, Glasgow, Monaco, and 
Rouen. The Hamburg Congress was 
especially important, its public meetings 
having, perhaps, the largest attendance 
ever seen at these gatherings. The Con- 
gress at Rouen last September marked a 
noteworthy advance over those immedi- 
ately preceding. The cause is appealing 
to the thoughtful men of all nations with 
new and signal force. 

It is the conviction of the friends of the 
canse in Europe, as well as here, that the 
Congress in Boston next October will be 
the largest and most impressive ever held. 
Boston will certainly do her part to make 
i. s0.— Boston Transcript. 





WOMEN ARTISTS. 

An event in art circles in Boston this 
week is an exhibit of twelve portraits by 
Miss Cecilia Beaux at the St. Botolph 
Club. Miss Beaux has an international 
reputation, and has won a large number 
of medals and prizes. On the occasion of 
the award of the first prize of $1,500 and a 
gold medal to Miss Beaux at one of the 
annual exhibitions in Pitteburg, William 
M. Chase, who was on the Jury of Award, 
said of Miss Beaux, ‘‘She is not only the 
greatest living woman painter, but the 
best that has ever lived. Miss Beaux has 
done away entirely with the idea of sex in 
Art’ A portrait of the late Eliza Spreat 
Turner, painted several years ago by Miss 
Beaux, is owned by the New Century Guild 





'an arrested development as applied to 
| dress reform and other social features.” 





Drugless Sleep. 


A PRIZE 


ESSAY.* 


One Year in the Universities of Europe to the Winner. 





At the ripe age of Honest Intentions, Good Judgment 
and Non-Political Alliance all citizens should cast a vote toward 
the making and executing of the laws under which they live. 


Undrugged Sleep in full amounts is a fingerboard pointing the 
way to the ripe age of Honest Intentions, Good Judgment and 


Non-Political Alliance. 


Will every reader of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL at once become a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means whereby the ‘Muscular 
Method’’ of Commanding Sleep at the sleeping hour and in the sleeping 
position shall become as well known and universal in use as is now the 
Open Air and Drugless Treatment of Tuberculosis? 


Mr. Carnegie welcomes the humanitarian caller with world-wide aim. 
Which member of the above Committee will see Mr. Carnegie? 





I will meet organized bodies, medical 
the winter. 
treatment of insomnia at present. 


Also the humanitarian capitalist. 
Address 


J. B. 


and scientific—a limited number—during 
I cannot supervise the individual 


LEARNED, M. D. 


419 Boylston Street, or Parker House, Boston. 


® All needed details will appear later. 


See Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 











; display of Gloves, 
Ruchings for house and street 


Neckwear, 


Belts, Veilings and 


occasions, Undersleeves, Frills for the Wrists, and 


other 


FISK’S, 144 Tremont 


pieces of adornment 


shown at MISS 
St., will surely delight 


the heart of any well-dressed woman. 











| 
of Philadelphia, and is cherished as a | 


priceless treasure. 

During the past winter, Miss Beaux has 
been painting portraits in Cambridge; her 
present exhibition contains some of her 
recent work, and some pictures painted in 
other cities, including the portrait of Mrs. 
Roosevelt, wife of the President, with one 
of her children at her side. The exhibit | 
will close this afternoon 





Miss Caroline Minturn Hall of Plainfield, | 
N. J., a granddaughter of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, is exhibiting three landscapes at 
the exhibition of the American Women’s 
Art Association of Paris. Miss Hall is the 
secretary aud treasurer of the association. 
A Paris letter says that Miss Hall has a 
true and profound sentiment of landscape. 

9. Ms As 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

WorcESTER. — The League met with 
Miss Edith K Deten April 7. There was 
avery good attendance, and much inter- 
est was manifested in the reading of Gov. 
Bates’s inaugural address. The League 
had as guests the Misses Wilson of Bos 
ton, who added much to the pleasure of 
the afternoon by their fine musical selec- 
tions. Miss Emma Wilson, accompanied 
by her sister Miss Myra, sang most ac- | 
ceptably three soprano solos; Miss Myra 
gave two piano selections. The May 
meeting will be held with Mrs. Adaline 
Howland, when the Japanese. Russian war 
will be the subject for discussion. 

Emma C. MARBLE, Pres. 


Tue NorFo_k County WorK CONFER- 
ENCE met at 6 Marlboro’ St., April 6. 
Mrs. M. H. Page presiding. Six Leagues 
were represented. Brookline, Mrs. New- 
ell; Needham, Mrs. Hicks and Mrs. Barnes; 
Sharon, Mrs. Davenport; Stoughton, Mrs. 
Farrell; Walpole and Wellesley Hills by 
letter. 

Before the reports were given, the chair 
called attention to the recommendations 
of the National Association in regard to 
making increase of membership the prin- 
cipal work, also sending delegates to or- 
ganizations with suffrage leanings. The 
benefits of the Memorial Fund were ex- 
plained. Mrs. Page also suggested that 
Leagues might make their meetings more 
interesting by having one member ap- 
pointed to give suffrage news, also local 
news of interest. All present subscribed 
for Progress. 

Brookline reported a meeting of the 
membership committee on April 5, at the 
home of Mrs. Edward Atkinson, about 
fifty members being present and Mrs. 
Walter Channing presiding. Miss Caro- 
line J. Cook spoke on ‘Being a Citizen,” 
from the point of duties more than of 
rights. One business meeting has been 
held. 

Needham has had no meeting. Through 
Mrs. Hicks Mr. Page spuke before the 
W.C. T. U. Quitea large audience was 
present, who were much pleased with the 
speaker. Two new members were re- 
ported. One had passed away. 

Sharon held its last meeting with Mrs. 
Kempton on April 4, about twenty being 
present. It was the most interesting 
meeting of the season, and there was a 
general response in discussing ‘‘Is woman 





Two young men were invited to ‘‘pour’’ 
when refreshments were served. 
Stoughton has gained two members, 
The School Rally was held in the lower 
Town Hall, Feb. 24. The State Associa- 
tion sent Mrs. M. W. Park, one of their 
ablest speakers, and she made an excel- 
lent impression. The committee feel that 


| their efforts will bear fruit another year, 


FRANCES FARREL, Sec. 











The last appearance of Creatore and his 
band will be on next Sunday evening at 
Symphony Hall. The programme will 
have many popular features. All of the 
soloists of the band will be heard on this 
occasion, and the same scale of prices as 
that of last Sunday will prevail. 








THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—The dra- 
matic version of ‘‘Parsifal,’’ the coming 
week, has created much interest. The 
version of the legend, made by Miss Marie 
Doran, is so planned that the incidents 
appeal to all familiar with the theme. 
The stage pictures necessitate numerous 
additions to the company. A half hun- 
dred or more extra people will be used in 
the groupings and tableaux, and the stage 
settings will be spectacular. Choice choc- 
olate bonbons will be distributed at the 
Monday matinée. 


TREMONT THEATRE.—‘' King Dodo,” 
which is now being presented at the Tre- 
mont Theatre with a cast headed by Rich- 
ard Golden contains 21 catchy musical 
numbers. The production from a scenic 
standpoint is particularly rich. Next 
week is the last of the engagement. On 
April 25, Mr. Henry W. Savage makes his 
annual spring production at the Tremont, 
a forest fantasy entitled ‘‘Woodland,”’ the 
joint work of Pixley and Luders, the 
authors of ‘‘King Dodo,”’ ‘*Prince of Pil- 
sen’’ and ‘The Burgomaster.”’ 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass, 





HOUSEWORK.—Armenian of 21, with sev- 
eral years’ experience of housework in Europe, 
would like a place to do it here, wishing especi- 
ally to improve his English. Address MICHAEL 
NAZARIAN, 56 Kneeland 8t., Boston. 





HOUSE WORK.—Armenian student, 20 years 
ofage, speaking a little English and more French, 
wants to do housework. Is willing to take small 
wages for the sake of improving his English. Ad- 
Sous eens KARAPETIAN, 139 Cherry St., Chel- 
sea, Mass. 


NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harrgret Taytor Urrow and Evizaseta J Hauser. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 
President, Rev. Anna H. Saw, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
7443 Devon St, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 Park Street, Boston, Maas. 


Vice-President at-Large, Mrs. CaRRI£ CHAPMAN CATT, Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR Upron, 
The Osborne, 205 West 57th St., New York City. Warren, Ohio, 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss KaTE M. GorpDon, 1800 Prytania st., New Orleans, La. 


Miss Lavra CLay. Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, { Dr. Cora SMITH Eaton, iaheapetie, Minn. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





In writing for some extra copies of the April Progress, Mrs. Anna Woolman, 
president of the Lansdowne (Pa.) Club, says that 700 children in the Lansdowne 
schools and 500 more in other schools heard about Susan B. Anthony on Feb. 15. 


Chairmen of Literature Committees in the various States may have copies of the 
hearing before the Judiciary Committee of the U.S. House of Representatives by 
applying to Headquarters. We are daily expecting the Sevate hearings, and these 
will be judiciously distributed as soon as they are received, 





Mrs. Upton is in Cleveland to-day (April 9) attending the annual banquet of the 
Cleveland Franchise Club, held at the Colonial Hotel. Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins is 
toast master. Tuesday evening Mrs. Upton will address the Meadville (Pa.) Political 
Study Club, at a parlor meeting in the Hotei Lafayette. 





In her interview with the Picayune, a summary of which was published in the 
Woman's JOURNAL, March 26, Miss Gordon was incorrectly quoted. She did not say 
that Senator Bacon is in favor of woman suffrage. The interviewer probably con- 
fused Senator Bacon and Senator Mitchell in attempting to quote Miss Gordon. At 
Miss Gordon's request, we make this correction here. 





We are indebted to Mrs. Mary E. Craigie for the names of the officers of a new 
Suffrage Club at Jamaica, N. Y. Will not all the friends bear in mind that the officers 
of new clubs, and changes in old clubs, should be faithfully reported to Headquarters? 
We can only make our directory of locals correct when the local workers codperate 
with us. 





Is every State president planning for some spring organization work? The 
mooths of April, May, and June should not be permitted to go by without some effort 
in this direction. Even if new clubs cannot be formed, there are probably no existing 
clubs to which members cannot be added, Let every State make a determined effort to 
increase the membership, and the results at the end of the year will be surprising and 
gratifying. Last year there was little of what we call aggressive organization work, 
and yet there was a healthy growth in the society as a whole. Let us do better this 
year! 





Miss Ella Moffatt, of [owa, died a short time after the Washington Convention. 
Miss Moffatt had been ill a long time. Her friend, Miss Dickson, who was a delegate 
to Washington, was calling upon her and telling her of the meeting, in which Miss 
Moffatt was much interested, when the end came. Miss Moffatt was an ardent suffra- 
gist, and had done much work for the lowa W. S. A., and also for the National Asso- 
ciation. Rev. Anna A, Shaw, knowing of her illness, took a twenty-mile drive last 
winter, with the thermometer away below zero, to pay her a visit. 





Mrs. Josefa Humpal Zeman, who has published a woman’s paper in Chicago for 
some years, is going back to her home in Bohemia to become secretary of the Bohe- 
mian Woman's Club at Prague. She believes in the political emancipation of women, 
and says she is anxious to bring ths movement to the attention of her countrywomen. 
The club which she is to lead has a fine reading room, restaurant, and rest room for 
women tourists, and will afford her opportunity to distribute literature, etc. The 
Headquarters has sent her a quantity of literature, and certainly all the members of 
our Association will bid her Godspeed in her work. 





A few days ago the Treasurer received a letter from Georgia L. Starr, of Cold- 
water, Mich., containing the announcement that Mrs. Armilla J. Starr had passed 
from earth March 5, and that, by the terms of her will, 3500, on deposit in the Cold- 
water National Bank, were ready to be paid into the treasury of the N. A. W.S. A. 
Miss Starr added that she would like to pay the income tax of 5 per cent., $25, as her 
contribution to the Suffrage Association. A New York draft for the full amount bas 
just been received. It is needless to say that the officers of our Association and the 
privates in the ranks will be deeply grateful to this generous mother and to her gener- 
ous daughter, when the news of this bequest and the beautiful spirit in which it was 
paid becomes known. 





Miss Shaw was a visitor at Headquarters for afew hours on April 2. It was a 
great pleasure to have her, and she and the Treasurer arranged many details of the 
work. Miss Shaw was en route to Indiana for a week of engagements, and because of 
the high water we tried to prevail upon her to give up her Sunday engagement at 
Blufftun, and start out on Monday. This she refused to do, and left at 7.30 P. M. 
Her own account of the vicissitudes she encountered in meeting that Easter Sunday 
appointment is so interesting and so characteristic that we cannot refrain from quot- 
ingit. As Miss Shaw will be on the high seas when this letter appears in print, we 
shall be in no danger of arebuke. She writes: ‘Il went to bed as soon as I could 
after boarding the train, but every time I awoke the train was standing still, and so, 
instead of going to sleep, I kept getting more and more restless. At last I called the 
porter and asked him if he had forgotten me. He said, ‘No, we are four hours late.’ 
‘Four hours!’ I said, ‘then I have missed my connection at Ohio City.’ ThenI thought 
bow profitably I might have employed my time at Headquarters; but you know [| 
never give up tillI have to. When the train reached Ohio City, I ran ahead and 
learned that the train for Bluffton had been gone two hours. I then asked the con. 
ductor of the train on which he had come if he would not let me off at Kingsman, and 
he said, ‘No.’ However, I got into the car again, and sent for him to come to see me. 
I told him the guide said they would stup to let off passengers from Youngstown, and 
since it was their fault and not mine that I had missed connections, I thought they 
should accommodate me, He said that would do no good, as there was no train from 
Kingsman. I told him it was but six miles to Bluffton, and I would drive over. He 
then said I had not a ticket from Youngstown. I told him I had money, which was 
just as good, sol paid him ninety cents from Youngstown to Warren, and he reluc 
tantly said he would stop the train and let me off. When we stopped at Kingsman at 
6 A. M. it was the forlornest place you ever saw. I hunted up the man in the switcb- 
tower, and asked him if I could get a breakfast ora team. He sent me to a boarding- 
house. The woman got me some eggs and coffee, and after I had eaten, I went to hunt 
up the liveryman. I found him sewing on a button, He told me it was no use to go, 
as we could not reach Bluffton. The river was away over the banks, and the country 
all flooded. I said, ‘I will go as far asI can, and if I cannot get through, we will 
come back.’ So we started, got as far as in sight of the town, and sure enough, the 
river was running over the road three times as far as across the bridge. But there 
was a high railroad bridge, so I walked the track, got a man to carry my grips over, 
and crossed the river on the railroad bridge, and reached Bluffton at 11 A. M. instead 
of 6A. M. My lecture was at 2 P. M., so I was all right.’’ Do the Anti-suffragists 
think, for a moment, that an Association which aspires to be worthy of such a leader 
will ever say ‘‘die’’? 








HOUSEWORK — Armenian with about a 
year’s experience in cooking and housework 
wants a place in or near Boston. Former em- 
ployer testifies to his faithfulness, skill in bread- 
making, and uncommon sweetness of temper. 
Does not do laundry work. Address this office. 





HOUSEWORK.—Armenian boy of 17 would 
like a place to do light housework. Address 
Mrs. KURKJIAN, 327 Columbus Ave., Boston. 





HOUSEWORK.—Armenian student of phar- 
macy, 22 years old, speaking a little English and 
a little French, would like a place to do house- 


work, wishing especially to improve his English. 
—_y CHABLES H. ABAJIAN, P. O. Box 7, Hud- 
son, Mass. 








ARMENIAN ORPHANAGE,.—The Arme-f ARMENIAN EMBROIDERIES.—Lace edc- 
nian Orphanage at Broussa, Turkey, established ings, collars, doilies, drawn-work handkerchie?s, 
thirty years ago, urgently needs funds to contin. | delicate fancy shawis, beautiful embroideries on 
ue its good work. Contributions receiv d by | silk for sofa cushions, eto., etc., may be ordered 
Hon. H. P. Brewster, Traders’ National Kank, | through Miss A. 8, Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston. 
Rochester, N.Y¥., or may be sent direct to Mr. | In this way they can be secured for a less price 
Baghasarian, President broussa Ne gg than in the stores, as there is no commission to 

Broussa, Tu: key. | be paid. 








HOUSE TO LET.—A lady desiring to give up 
housekeeping for one year 1 rent hr heuse 
fully furnished, from June 1 or later, to responsi 
Die rty. House has eleven rooms and bath, 
dnd is finely located on a hill overlooking bos 
ton Harbor. References given andrequired Ad 
bress Mrs. R. H. BARROWS, 65 Sawyer Avenue, 
aorchester, Mass. 


LECTURES ON RUSSIAN LITERATURE, 
By Lydia Lyoyna Pimenoff Noble (collaborator 
inBefore the Dawn,” a Story of Russian Life, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co), who has recently re- 
turned from .Russia. Lecture 1, Garshin and 
Korolenko; lecture 2, Chekoff and Gorky. Ad- 
dress 95 Pine Street. Malden, Mass. 
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